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Ornamental Trees 


SHRUBS AND CONIFERS. 
Finest collection in New England. Includes the best 
novelties. go-page catalogue full of good hints. 


LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS. 


Proved for New ee = — 28-page catalogue 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 


Finest collection in America. 60-page catalogue. Over 
800 varieties described. The most complete on the sub- 
fect in segte. bX above are “Three Valuable 


andbooks.” can be seen at the Nursery, 
which was cotablisted te in 1854. 


JACOB W. MANNINC, 
THE READING NURSERY, Reading, Mass. 


All Catalogues Free. 


B FINE NEW PEA 
NOTT’S EXCELSIOR. 

” Best Wrinkled Garden Pea in Existence! 

, Hardy, Productive, Superior Quality and needs 


“Excels American Wonder” is the a 
¢ all wave fed it. Packet £ *) cts.; 2 


cts. ; 1.00, — i RIC ARD N 
Soaneasam, 4 at my Catalogue of choice 
Northern Grown 


s is free to all applicants. 
Tuberous Begonias. | 


SPLENDID STRAIN. 
Perfect Flowers, Exquisite Flowers. 










We are the largest growers of them in Holland, and 
will send circular on application. 


ZOCHER & CO., Haarlem, Holland. 


Yale Strawberry. 





A late variety size, perfect blossom. Splen- 
did shipper and of pe pron = how uali Send for circular. 
Address STEPHEN 
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HRYSANTHEMUMS 


Varieties of the Choicest Kinds to be 
found inthe world. All the finest Novelties. Cata- 
- logue free. 


Dr. J. S. HINNERSHOTS, F J. S. HINNERSHOTS, Reading, Pa. 




















New Flowering Shrubs, 





PLANTING, write for our CATA 
; and you can ize 





THE 


sree Bocce lecnememeae 








Double Lilacs, 
WE GROW ALL THESE IN QUANTITY, and at LOW PRICES. 
4 LOGUES. 


ure and Pro 
special suggestions and plans to our customers, on request, for t+, out and planting private grounds 


SHADY HILL NURSERIES, Consbatige, Mass. 


AS. E. WARNER, 19 {9 ‘Park Place, New York 


\ 


Copyright, 189:, by THz Garpen anp Forest PusiisHinc Company. 


Forestry. 


Tree Planting on Country Estates. 


Skilled Foresters for tree pruning of old plan- 
tations after May 15th. The best French system. 
Roadside trees in towns and cities a specialty. 


JAMES H. BOWDITCH, 


62 DervonsHirE STREET, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All sizes. 


PPEGIDUOUS TREES TREES =: 


ree ee fete venue, emetery Planting. 
Catalogues Free. The WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


$17 Spraying Outtit $5.50 


i nee, for 
Combines Complet. ete Brass Machines. 


A valuable ey E book free— Our Insect Foes.”” Goons 

pean ae aS “4 logue belo OR Money. REFUNDED. 
et my illustra cal e ore ut fit. 
Write at once and mention cuantian tts paper, ming « qreghg © 


Address P.C, ‘LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


OF COURSE 


There will be a greater number of 


HRYSANTHEMUMS 


wn this year than ever before. 
Send for my are Looetaining the very best 


JOHN THORPE, | Pearl River, N.Y. 


HARDY AZALEAS, 
RARE TREES, 


oo Perennials. 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
guide to tasteful and economic 
fit ty consulting them. We give, freely, 








Tesy see a bee ful 


bea, alegk. 


guaranteed. 

a ‘you wish to know 

Pe ee 
wali for ok cai 





Fie A oF AT xr AG A® NPAT AN f 
Tommy TUT 


MADE ALULLLRLL Tn 





[$4.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


ARDY PLANTS. 


RITE OS IE WE RD ERE <I 
Rhcdodendrons, Ja Maples, 
panese P 


Shrubs. The 
finest and most complete stock in America. 
talogue in the world is sent for 
35 ote which is allowed on first order. 


B.A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SHRUBBY SPIR/EAS, 


Ariefolia, Thunbergi, Van Houttei, eto. 


ROSES 


CLEMATIS, 
HYDRANGEAS, BERBERIS, ETC., 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, 
Spirtea Japonica grandiflore, flew. 


Send for Catalogue. 


REA BROTHERS, Norwood, Mass. 


FITZWATER® 


PLATES and 
FITZWATER PEAR CO., Lim’td, Himrods, N.¥- 


CIRCULARS 
Send 10 cents for PEAR 


Illuminated Calendar 
and 3 Colored Plates. 
Flower Pots. 
demad on Teas fran cnt cdaeel ok tee 


made Pots, as follows : 
emer teeaitt 
“ Standards,” from , 13-inch to ryan 


Distance should not paw private trade from using 
the best Pots that are manufactured, as freights are 
oe? eg and breakage nominal. Correspondence so- 
ici 


A. H. HEWS & CO.,. 
‘ North Cambridge, Mass. 
L000 


S50 TREES! 


BOTH FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, yee: ROSES, &c. 


Co a a re WS. LITTLE, 
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Commercial 


AUKECAN 
INURSERIES 


NEW AND RARE 
HARDY + EVERGREENS. 


Three of the most beautiful Evergreens in cul- 
tivation. The only large stock in the market. 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Picea pungens, three 
inches to four feet high; Douglas Spruce of 
Colorado, three inches to six feet high; Abies 
concolor, a limited stock of fine speciméns, 
six to nine inches high. Also a large stock 
of two-year Seedlings, four to six inches 
high. The above are all perfectly hardy in 
New England and on the Western Prairies. 

Also, the largest stock of Evergreens in America, 
three inches to six feet high; together with 
a full and fine stock of 


Forest Tree SEEDLines, 


including Maple, Ash, Elm, Birch, European 

Alder, Wild Black Cherry, Catalpa speciosa, 

European Larch, Black Walnut, etc., etc. 

Waukegan is on the C. & N. W. R’y, north of 
Chicago. We ship at Chicago rates. 


ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, 
Waukegan, Ill. 


Meehans Monthly. 


DEVOTED TO 


GENERAL GARDENING AND WILD FLOWERS. 


An octavo moment of x4 of 16 pa; 
with a colored pea de R Co. of et 


a wild flower of some on of the ited S tates 
a = ter on wild flowers, and others on the more 
ligent features of general gardening. 
m'illustrated with numerous wood-cuts. 


Conducted by THOMAS MEEHAN, 


Formerly Editor of the Garpzwers’ Montuty, and of the 
Native Fiowers anp Ferns or THE Unirep States. 


The first volume will commence JULY ist 
and end with the DECEMBER number of 1891, 
and comprise but six numbers; but the suc- 
ceeding volumes will have the regular twelve 
numbers. 

In order to preserve from injury the expen- 
sive colored _— which in itself will be a 
work of art, t —— will be mailed pact 
month in ed tubes. 

Terms, $2 ear, in advance. To foreign 
countries in t > nited Postal Union, $2.24 per 
year. 

For the first and second volumes MY uly, 1891, 
to December, 1892), for $2.75. To oa i 
countries in U. P. U., $3.11. 

a copies when issued 10 cts. each. 


ions may be paid by Checks, Drafts 
Order payable to 4 


ea MERHANS’ MONTHLY, 


Germantown, Pa. 


Garden and Forest. 


HARDY, RARE von 0 


FOR EASTERN GARDENS 


Rare 
ber y Perce arrival Po ky Freight, Express or Rail guaranteed. 


H. Hi. BERGER & CO., San Francisco, Cal, 


P. O. Box 1501. 


HARDY PLANTS. 


Descri; Catalogue of 100 
IEE Se 


Sse gues a 
H. MEYERS, . 
Lock Drawer E,—tale Wooses & Co—Pagsale, N. J. 
(MUSHROOM SPAWN.2=:" 
= mites 


on to uce a fine crop 


United States 
Mutual 


“ACCIDENT 
Association 


by its justice and liberality has won 
such a degree of popularity that it is 
to-day the largest organization fur- 
nishing Accident Insurance. 
$100,000 Emergency Fund. 
$5,000 Full Indemnity Preferred 


Policy costs $15.00 per year. 


320, 322 & 324 Broadway. 
CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 
Sec’y and Gen’! Manager. 


Dione: 162. 


NEW COLEUS, 


“Prince of Orange.” 


The leaves of this Coleus are 

t inches | by six wide. 

ce or cardinal ellow centre, 
excelling all other Coleus. 


Price, soc. per yom, post-paid. 
Catalogue free. 


W. H. CORNISH & C0., 
, 68 & 70 Broadway, 
NEWBURGH, WN. ¥. 


Fast Color Crochet Silk 


“WASHABLE.” 


Used by all Art Schools, and for sale by all first-class 
dealers in Embroidery Materials. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
625 Broadway, New York. 


Proressor L. 


=~ ~e. 


H. Baitey, of Cornell University, says: 

“The Brainerd & Armstrong Company, of New. York, 
make a very neat and compact poc et sample case, 
which contains 250 named colors. is affords the best 
means which I have found of securing uniformity in ob- 

servation and nomenclature between myself and assist- 
ants ; and, in fact, it leaves little to be desired.” * 


Send for penne rules for Crocheting Gents’ Four-in- 
Hand Neck 


NITED STATES 
NURSERIES. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Fine healthy stock of all the 
finest varieties now ready for 
delivery. Send your orders in 
early, or write for Catalogue. 


Respectfully, 
PITCHER & MANDA. 


PAIN Troors 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


it pure enticiem. It covers double 

the surface of any other t, and will last four or five 
mally useful for ela . Send for 

circulars. Jos. TXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 


The Choicest Seeds and Plants are 
Ours, and may be Yours. 


ALIFORNIA TREES & FLOWERS 


Descri mend Notes with other Information. Illus- 


a Price, 10 cents. 
ORCUTT romks €0., Orew Orcutt, California. 
reteset tethateartates Sacinataaaaeet aan 


TO PURCHASERS 


Ornamental Nursery Steck 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES. 


Out of my 100,000 Trees, etc., on hand last 
Movember, I still have to offer some 75,000, 
consisting of large deciduous Trees, Ever- 
greens, all sizes, young Forest Trees, large 
and small Shrubs, Vines and Cuttings, to 
Close the business at once. Address 


P. H. FOSTER, Babylon, N. Y. 
RAS WATER LILIES. 


The Oriental dg omy or Sacred Lotus, and its 
nk, White and Blue Water Lilies. 
Catalogues perpen Pp on sappuenain: 


GEO. RICHARDSON, Lordstown, Ohio. 





Aprit"t, 189t.| Garden and Forest. 


THE = tele IS THE SAME! 


ILLUSTRATED rt rit ! ! ' Ha . AND 
, 
CATALOGUE WITH {4 { Ht | mm TESTIMONIALS 
PRICES ip ; nik : " MAILED FREE. 


THE * HARTMAN , PATENT STEEL PICKET FENGE 


Costs no more than an ordinary Wood Picket Fence that obstructs the view and will rot or fall apart in a short time. 
The ‘‘Hartman”’ Fence is artistic in design, protects the grounds without poe ee | them, and is practically everlasting. 
It is the most popular fence made to-day, its sale exceeding that of all other patent fences combined. 


“Hartman” Steel Picket Tree and Flower Guards 


are unequaled for beauty and gracefulness of appearance. They will adorn any lawn, besides being a source of great protec- 
tion and support to trees, shrubbery or sone em hey will not harbor insects or vermin, and are rapidly superseding the clumsy 
‘ooden boxes, which shade and retard the growth. 


“HARTMAN FLEXIBLE” WIRE MATS 


A Woven Rug of Wire, soft as carpet, and practically indestructible. The best on earth. Why not have the best? . It costs 
less in the end. e 


HARTMAN MFG (O., 


BEAVER FALLS, PENNA. 


BRANCHES: 102 Chambers Street, New York; 508 State Street, Chicago; 
783 South Forsythe Street, Atlanta; 1416 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City. 


For Lawns, Parks and Cemeteries. | BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 
DICE: satenyite| WACK Nustitee weecesoes | STANDARD FLOWER POTS. 
wth of E mgs vD FORESE the losues ieee to jon. We detv all competition in qualit = goods, prices 
pase a > is) an 
s slone. FO of these embers ta confer a Saver y ae and shipping advantages. Send for 


he best selec- 

GARDEN AND Forest PusiisHinG 

tion of varieties. SIPFLE, DOPFFEL & CO., eee N.Y. 
and Planter’s Guide FREE. Tribune Building, Rew York 


The » Wi |. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. WHAT is 


=== | The American Garden? 


earliness and opaiee. 
Each vine sealed wi 


T. is not a trade paper. Vt is made for all who have to till the soil, either in-doors or out. 
2d. Jt is not a technical horticultural periodical, Yt loves the out-of-doors, the lanes and 
hedges, and invites into its family all those who love nature. It sees beauty and finds inspira- 
tion outside the garden as well as in it. Yet it is practical, for the foundation of all true success 
is inspiration and love of one’s labor. It aims to plant yeast in the mind as well as to place it 
Giteaied fa tha hich ad ee in the soil. 3d. / is not a newspaper. It is a se 4 ine, unique, direct, practical, racy, in- 
n e 1 oun 
North Carolina, at se dlevation of Suethy aap spiring, bold of conviction, abreast of the times. lowing are among the ome hundred good 
—_ ee tide- Aer pet and producing a hardy things in the April number: ae 
throughout the United Siege es With safety | The Orchards of My Youth. Berries of Japan. 


Native Plants and Flowers of the Southern Alleghany Georgeson' 
A reverie of early days and early ways of ty! = A continuation of Professor admira- 
Mountains. Catalog on application. orchards pon the hillsides, ond Gn att . ble papers upon the economic plants of Vh Island 


HARLAN P, KELSEY, Linville, North Carolina. pes with its joys of chestnuts and 4 - y T. Empire. Illustrated. 


Gop. Illustrated. 
Do Apples Pay ? A Begonia Aftermath. 


Asymposium of twenty carefully selected opin- The Ornamental Cherries of Japan. 
ions. ; Beautifully illustrated. 
Crab_ Apples. Horticulture in the Copiapo Valley of 


By Dr. J. Stayman, Kansas. Beautifully illus- wr 
AND SHRUBS. tated. . Chili. 
Step Widtes Mewettion aut a1ites Sunt A Northern Apple Orchard.—Notes By Dr. Tuomas Moronc. Illustrated. 
ard Varieties. A large and reliable stock} from Quebec. The Homes of Hayes and Garfield. 
of superior quality. Send for Catalogue. STS 1 a eae 


Illustrated. By James K. Reeve. Illustrated. 


WW ga Terms, $2.00 a year ; $1.00 for 6 months; 20 cts. a number. On trial 3 months, 25 cts. 
M. C. STRONG, In club with GARDEN pa ForEsT, $5.00. ‘ 


WABAN, MASS. THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., Times Building, New York, 


circulars 1Vits turtuer information, Agents wanted 
Address STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Ct. rf 





**THERE IS NO APPEAL BEYOND CESAR” 


The Late World-Renowned Dermatologist, 


Si? ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


THE FIRST AND ONLY 


Presidentof the Royal Collegeof Surgeons 


Who ever gave a public testimonial, and the 
following is 


Tue Oncy Testimomat He Ever Gave 


**I£ it be well to wash the skin—and we never heard 
the _oS questioned—it is well alsothat we should 
iar with the means by which that purpose may 


be 
be most efficiently attained. 


“We once knew a beautiful woman, with a nice com- 
plensee. who had never washed her face with soap all 
ie through ; her means of polishing were, a smear 

of or cold cream; then a wipe, and then a lick 
with rose water. Of course we did not care to look too 


closely after such an avowal, but we pitied her, fer |’ 


soap is the food of the skin. 


Soap is to the Skin What Wine is to 
the Stomach, 


a generous stimulant. It not only removes the dirt, but 
the layer which carries the dirt; and it promotes the 
displacement of the old cuticle to make —. for the 
new, to increase the activity of change in the skin. 
Now turn we to Toilet Soaps and there we find 


A Name Engraven on the Memory ofthe 
Oldest Inhabitant 


an article of the nicest and most 


PEARS’ SOAP ! careful manufacture, and the 


most refreshing and agreeable of balms 
to the skin. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS 
cure SICK HEADACHE, 


25 Cents a Box. 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 


BUBNETT's 


Standard = Flavoring 


<> 





HIGHLY 


En WENTRE C at Sy 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 
No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled bottles. 





Thoughtful people should read the tes- 
timonials below, from cooks of 
national reputation. 


Josmeu Burnett & Co., Boston : 
Gentlemen,—1 have used your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 





From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spotted or rendered unpalatable 
by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and deleteri- 
ous Flavoring Extract. ; 
In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my various 
classes, I invariably reply that during the two 
ears of my lectures on cookery, ‘I certainly prefer 
080 by Joseph Burnett & Co., 
above all others.” 


BURNETT'S EXTRACTS are for sale by Grocers 
ly throughout the United 
o in many foreign countries. 


States ; 

anit. oo btaining BURNETT'S, as 
t it uw oO 

they are THE BEST. 

































sets, Pans & Blt 


Avoid disappointment, save money and 
make a success of your garden for this 
season by sowing Dreer’s reliable 
for the garden, farm and greenhouse. 

Consider how much money you have 
wasted in trying impossible novelties, and 
send for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 
1891, which will advise you honestly. 
is mailed to readers of the GARDEN AND 
FOREST. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ORCHIDS. 


Established and Fresh Imported Plants, 
mostly useful for Cut Flowers, at = 
prices. Best quality of Orchid Peat. rite 
for our Price List. 


FREDERICK MAU, 
x 322. SOUTH 0} 


RANGE, N. J. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS. 
ORCHIDS, Etc. 


A Large Collection of Hot-House and Greenhouse 
Plants Carefully Grown at Low Rates. 


Orchids—a very extensive stock—East Indian, Mexican, 
Central, South American, etc. 
Hardy Perennials, Roses, Clematis, Peonies, Phlox, etc. 
New and Sta Fruits. 
Rare and Beautiful Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. 
Catalogues on application. 


JOHN SAUL, 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


SIEBRECHT & WADLEY 


New Catalogue of Plants. 


>) ni iat 


NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. 





P. O. Bo: 










A SPECIALTY. 






[Nummer 162. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.8 










from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 








Starch, Arrowreot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 











WABAN. 


—— 


The stock of this magnificent 
NEW ROSE (Rep Mermer) for 
April 15th delivery is now sold, 


;jbut we are prepared to book 


orders for a limited number to 
be delivered May 15th. 


Prices on application to the 
following agents : 


W. J. STEWART, 67 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
Mass., for New England States (except Con- 
necticut) and Quebec. 

a 7 SAN Somes, NJ. for Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, New York, Michigan, India 
and Ontario. ore 

ROBERT CRAIG, 49th and Market Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
all Southern States east of the Mississippi River, 
and District of Columbia. 

J. C. VAUGHAN, P. O. Box 688, Chicago, IIl., 
for Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and all 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi 
River, and Canadian territory west of Ontario. 


if Sao 





E 
Paeces a 
where. tree, nibs. 
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Among the contents of next week’s issue (No. 163) 
will be the following articles : 


Prairie Forestry and the Timber- 
culture Law. 
By Prorzssor C. A. Kerrer. 


Tuberous Begonias |The Colonnade in the Parc Mon- 


ceau, Paris. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 
By Mrs. J. H. Rosems. 


Phyllanthus pallidifolius. 
(With illustration.) 





illustration of Phyllanthus pall 


The will contain 
pee re a view in the Parc Monceau, 


APRIL 1, 1891.] 
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THE GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 
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Conducted by Professor C. S. SARGENT. 
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The Movement for Better Roads. 


HE agitation for improved systems of road-construc- 
tion and road-maintenance has become so general 
throughout the country that it may be fairly said to have 
attained the dignity of a popular movement. The subject 
is calling forth articles by writers of authority in our lead- 
ing magazines and weekly journals, in the bulletins of 
scientific societies and state experiment stations, and in 
pamphlets issued by various associations organized for 
economic reform. The Governors of half a dozen states 
have felt impelled to invite attention to the importance of 
the subject in their annual messages; in several of the 
states, notably in New Jersey, laws have been enacted 
during the winter which overthrow the traditional methods 
of highway repairs, and in other legislatures bills are under 
consideration, with a probability that they will become 
laws, which provide for state aid and expert supervision in 
the maintenance of highways, and it is proposed in more 
than one instance to use the direct-tax money which has 
been returned by the general Government to individual 
states as a permanent fund for the improvement of country 
roads. 

The sentiment in favor of reform in this matter would 
be still more urgent if the mass of the people had any ex- 
perimental knowledge of the superiority of good roads over 
poor ones. When farmers can be shown by actual prac- 
tice that good roads, by enabling them to double their 
loads, add to the value of everything carried away to sell, 
save minutes or hours every day which amount to days 
and weeks in the year, and bring them closer to markets 
and amusements, and schools and churches, they will 
urgently demand a reform which promises to add so much 
to their comfort and profit. And they will be still more 
eager for this improvement when they find that it costs 
one dollar to keep in repair a good macadam road in- 
stead of the five dollars which they have been paying in 
taxes to maintain the same length of dirt road, upon which, 
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even when in fair condition, three horses are required to 
haul the load which one can draw on a properly metaled 
surface. 

But one of the special duties of this paper is to invite 
attention to the value of natural beauty, and we wish here 
to emphasize the arguments quoted last week from the re- 
port of the New Hampshire Forest Commission. Every 
census shows that the population of our cities is growing 
at a more rapid rate than that of the rural communities ; 
and every year the proportion of the city population which 
escapes to the country for summer rest and recreation in- 
creases quite as rapidly. The people of the country enjoy 
and appreciate natural scenery, no doubt, but to those who 
have been confined to blocks of stone for eight or ten 
months of a year it has a charm of freshness and novelty 
that brings intense delight and unspeakable refreshment. 
Good roads not only help the country on its way to the 
city, they invite the city to enjoy the pleasant prospects of 
the country. ° The bit of New Hampshire road-bed on page 
152, reproduced from a photograph by Dr. W. H. Rollins, 
of Boston, is by no meansa model of construction, but the 
illustration altogether is its own excuse for being. The 
happy brook as it flows out into the sunshine from under 
the shade of lofty trees and the hint of forest-covered hills 
in the distance unite to make a bit of scenery which every 
one will recognize as a typical one in the New England 
hill-country. Such prospects are to be found there by the 
hundred, and only the instinct of an artist is needed to se- 
lect a view-point from which the landscape will present a 
richness of composition,%# harmony and balance which 
make a perfect picture. Such scenery is a part of the 
natural wealth of any region. It is not only a priceless 
inheritance of delight to the eye and the imagination, but 
it has a productive value in attracting strangers. The 
building and maintenance of good roads and paths in such 
a country are investments which will bring even more 
abundant pecuniary return than they will in strictly agri- 
cultural regions. Indeed, there are many parts of the 
world which are famous for their natural beauties alone, 
and the only way to make these attractions available is by 
perfecting their system of public roads. 


One who is preparing a home in the country will always 
find that it is as profitable to secure the counsel of a 
landscape-gardener, if his grounds are to be laid out to 
the best advantage, as it is to take the advice of an 
architect in the construction of his house. Indeed, as has 
often been insisted on in these columns, the two ought to 
work together from the very outset; for just here the 
training of the landscape-gardener will be found of especial 
value in selecting the precise location of the building. 
But a great many houses throughout the country have 
not been designed by architects, and, of the grounds about 
them, not one in a hundred has been planned in ac- 
cordance. with professional advice. Of course, many of 
these houses are ugly and inconvenient, and the same 
is true of their surroundings. But we have all seen 
country houses which look as if they were made to live in, 
and in which their occupants find life a pleasure; and 
these houses nestle cosily in the exact spot where they 
belong, and are so naturally connected with it, by shrub 
and vine, that they seem to have developed there as an 
integral feature of the landscape; and yet no profes- 
sional designer has ever aided in planning either house 
or grounds. 

Such ‘‘ house-scenes,” however, are not likely to come 
by chance. They are the result of thought and taste. 
They are the expression of careful study and long labor 
by some one, although the labor has been one of love, 
for there is no more fascinating occupation than a serious 
attempt at designing the home-acre. In no other way than 
by actual practice can the amateur appreciate how much 
is meant by the word “design.” At every step he will find 
problems to puzzle him which an expert might solve at 
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once. But, after all, if one is in earnest to make the most 
of his situation the task will always be delightful, and the 
result will often be most satisfying. Any one can learn how 
to propagate and plant and make trees and shrubs grow if 
he takes time enough and interest enough, and, perhaps, the 
best course is that usually adopted by amateurs, which 
is to begin and profit by mistakes. But only the select 
few can make pictures with this material after they know 
how to grow it. Only ‘‘the prophetic eye of taste” can 
see how a landscape will appear in twenty years—after 
saplings have expanded into trees and a bleak hill-side is 
converted into a forest. Fewer still are they who can cre- 
ate an ideal scene which will be worth waiting twenty 
years to realize while it is growing in beauty and interest 
every day. Very instructive would be a series of pictures 
of the grounds about some country house, beginning with 
a map and view of the place in its original condition, and 
followed by a succession of illustrations taken every year 


in which the development of: the scene to its ultimate 


fulfillment could be traced. 

In this number we begin the publication of some sketches 
of the trials and joys of an amateur in landscape-designing, 
which will in some degree supply the place of such a pan- 
orama. If a faithful record of failures as well as of suc- 
cesses is given, the articles will prove as helpful as they 
are entertaining. They certainly will find sympathetic 
readers among that large class of persons who have at 
some time been lured into an effort to model and decorate 
a portion of the earth’s surface in accordance with their 
personal views, and who, of course, have never outgrown 
their interest in such matters, for the garden-habit, when 
once fixed, is never completely overcome. 


Rafinesque. 


R. THOMAS MEEHAN has lately printed in the Pudlic 
Ledger, of Philadelphia, some new and interesting infor- 
mation about the Sicilian botanist Rafinesque, one of the most 
brilliantly endowed naturalists who have studied the flora of 
North America—a man who, from personal peculiarities 


partly and partly from the literary and scientific eccentricities | 


of the latter part of his life, was not appreciated by his con- 
temporaries in this country or valued at his true worth by the 
generation which followed them; and it is only in our time 
that naturalists are beginning to realize the breadth of Rafi- 
nesque’s mental equipments and the justness and value of 
many of his observations. His theory, for example, now uni- 
versally acknowledged, that new species and genera are being 
continually produced by derivation from existing forms, ap- 
peared the utterances of a madman and entirely outside the 
teachings of the theological faith which before Darwin’s time 
had not lost its hold on scientific thought. The burial place, 
even, of this remarkable man long remained unknown, and it 
is soe ¢ recently that it has been located in an obscure lot in 
Ronaldson’s Cemetery, at the corner of Ninth and Catharine 
Streets, in Philadelphia. The plan of removing his remains 
to a more honored spot and of marking his resting-place with 
a simple monument will be approved by every American 
naturalist. : 
Rafinesque’s will, rescued from oblivion by the energy of 
Mr. Miller Reeves, of the Pudlic Ledger, throws much light on 
the history and character of the man, and in bringing to light 
his domestic history gives a clue, perhaps, to the cause of 
some of the eccentricities of the latter years of his life. It is 
not very creditable to the intelligence and public spirit of the 
Philadelphia of fifty years ago to find that ‘‘ ore who evidently 
lived to do good as he understood it—who supposed he would 
have, when he made his will, not only something for his family, 
but enough to warrant a thought of benefiting orphan girls— 
should die in a garret on Ray Street, between Third and Fourth 
Streets, in the midst of his great collections, with nothing but 
a hard cot for furniture pd no living soul at hand to close 
his eyes,” and that ‘‘ the medal he hoped should forever re- 
main in his family should be summarily tossed into the mint 
as old gold ; while the manuscripts, which should be judged b 
‘ The Medical Flora of the United States’ a truly valuable wor 
even to this day—manuscripts on which he had depended for 
legacies and reputation—should have been sold for $5 only, 
while even the herbarium paper brought over $20; and that 
his great collections of books and objects of natural history— 
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costing $7 to catalogue, $8 tu clean, $6 to carry and $4 to help 
fill eight wagon-loads to.ine auction mart—should have only 
realized $22.29.” $ 

Rafinesque was evidently of opinion, when his will was 
written in 1833 (he ‘died in September, 1842), that he was a 
man of means. In it he bequeaths his ‘‘immortal soul to 
the Creator and Preserver of the universe, the Supreme Ruler 
of millions of worlds soaring through space, to be sent to 
whatever world He may deem fit and according to His wise 
laws.” Secondly, he provides that his body should be cre- 
mated, that it ‘may not contaminate the earth and be the 
cause of disease to other men.” In the third clause he leaves 
his personal property, consisting chiefly of scientific collec- 
tions, books, patents, secrets and claims, to his sister, Georgette 
Louisa Rafinesque, married to Paul Lanthoes, of Bordeaux, 
and to his daughter, Emily Louisa. 

The fourth clause of the will is, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing in the light it throws on the personal history of the testator. 
“While residing in Sicily,” it relates, ‘I deemed myself law- 
fully married from 1809 to 1815 to Josephine Vaccaro, although 
the decree of the Council of Trent forbade our regular mar- 
riage. In 1811 was born my daughter Emily, and in 1814 my 
son Charles Linnzeus, who died in 1815. But on hearing of 
my shipwreck in 1815, Josephine suddenly married Giovanni 
Pizzalour, a comedian, and dissipated the property I had left 
in her hands. She also refused to send me my daughter, for 
whom I sent in 1816 and 1817 two brigs in succession to Pa- 
lermo, the Indian Chief and the Intelligence, wherefore I 
have ever since refused to notice her and do not leave her a 
single cent of my property, as she has another family by a 
living husband.” 

The sixth clause provides that his books, maps, engravings 
and collections of natural history, etc., shall be sold and the 
proceeds used by his executors to print and publish “ my 
manuscripts, sketches and maps in the cheapest form in 
America or Europe in English or French, unless the copy- 
right can be sold. These posthumous works of mine to be 
sold at an advance of one hundred per cent. and one hundred 
copies at least to be printed. The proceeds of these copy- 
rights or sales are to form the fund of my inheritance, to be 
equally divided between my sister and daughter.” 

The eighth section names a number of these unpublished 
works, namely, ‘‘ The History of American Nations,” ‘‘ Travels 
and Researches,” ‘‘ Tellers or History of Mankind,” “ Monu- 
ments of America,” poem on “Instability,” “ ef Biography,” 
and places them in the hands of Professor John Torrey, of 
New York, and of Professor Jacob Green, of Philadelphia, his 
executors. Number seventeen provides that the gold medal, 
which was so summarily turned into the mint, and which had 
been awarded to Rafinesque by the Geographical Society of 
Paris, shall be left to his nephew, Jules Rafinesque, on condition 
that it is to be kept in the family of Rafinesque “ as an honor- 
able record and as a reward of merit.” 

Section twenty-one is pathetic in view of the amount de- 
rived from the sale of the collections and manuscripts. It 
provides that “if the proceeds of my estate and posthumous 
works, patents and inventions should exceed the sum of 
$10,000, or 50,000 francs, I direct that the interest, whatever it 
is, be put at compound interest in a savings-bank for the ben- 
efit of the first female orphan school which shall be estab- 
lished in the United States as near as possible on the plan of 
Gerard’s Orphan College for boys, and if none is established 
within ten years after my decease, I give the same excess to 
the first free library that shall be established in fire-proof 
buildings in the United States.” 

An inventory of the estate with the executors’ accounts is 
filed with the will. This last shows that when the estate was 
settled, after all the collections and books had been sold, in- 
cluding the $6, which seems to have been all the ready money 
Rafinesque had at the time of his death, the estate was in- 
debted to the executors to the amount of $13.43. 


How We Renewed an Old Place. 


[N describing some very humble attempts to bring order 

out of chaos in a bit of one of “the unreclaimed farms of 
Massachusetts,” my object is partly to acknowledge a debt to 
GARDEN AND Forest for the many practical suggestions which 
have been a help in bringing harmony and beauty out of neg- 
lect and desolation ; and at the same time to show its readers 
the pleasure and interest of endeavoring to create, under its 
inspiration, a garden and forest of one’s own. 

The experiments thatI relate are by no means completed, and 
the mistakes made will call for sympathy, as the successes will 
claim congratulations ; but to those who will kindly go with me 
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along the way we have come, at all events the story ought to 
show what can be done with moderate expense, by the aid of 
such excellent publications as are now within reach of every 
one, and how, by loving labor, the old may be made to add 
charm and dignity to the new, while the new lends purpose 
and meaning to the old. What has bes so much delight in 
doing, must, it seems to me, give pleasure when told, and it 
is in this hope that I venture to detail our very simple experi- 
ence. 


I.—THE OLD PLACE, 


In the very heart of old New England towns there may 
often be seen some dilapidated house falling into ruins, 
surrounded by half-dead fruit-trees and straggling shrubs, 
while an adjacent garden, once productive and blooming, 
runs to waste beside it. Its gates are off the hinges, the 
fences falling to pieces, the hedges untrimmed, the flower- 
beds smothered in weeds, coarse burdocks and rampant wild 
vines encumber the ground and run over into the highway, 
the trim paths have disappeared, the out-houses are toppling 
over; forlornness and abandonment speak in every line of the 
decaying house, the former gentility of which renders its de- 
cline still more melancholy. 

It was such a dreary old place as this which attracted our 
attention when we first came to settle in Massachusetts. Why 
such a desirable spot should have fallen into disrepute was 
always a surprise, for the situation in itself was excellent, the 
estate running for nine hundred feet along the main street of 
the town, and lying about half-way between the two villages 
known in popular parlance as The Plain, and Broad Bridge, so 
that it was only a quarter of a mile from the post-office of one, 
while the railway station of the other was within a ten min- 
utes’ moderate walk for a man. Moreover, it commanded 
one of the loveliest inland views possible, and had an 
unusual variety of surface to make it interesting, as well as a 
fertile soil for grass and garden. 

The view was what particularly appealed to us, for it com- 
prised a charming stretch of salt meadow with a blue stream 
winding through it like a ribbon, skirted by low, heavily 
wooded hills, with a distant glimpse of houses overtopped by 
the masts of the shipping in the harbor. From the higher 
levels of the farm one could catch a glimpse, when the leaves 
were off the trees, of a strip of blue sea, and Boston light 
could plainly be seen revolving after sundown, while of a still 


evening the monotonous roll of the waves upon the beach 
could be clearly heard. , 

The old house, which we vainly tried to find habitable, had 
stood for 200 years, and must have been a fine dwelling in its 
day ; its rooms, though low-ceiled, being spacious and numer- 


ous, and their outlooks picturesque. It was ill-planned for 
modern comfort, but many of its contemporaries in this an- 
cient town are still occupied, and by a little alteration made 
very comfortable; still, owing to neglect and ill usage by 
tenants, the owners having long since moved away, it was in 
a condition of hopeless disrepair. The floors had settled, and 
the walls with them, until, in some of the lower rooms, there 
were gaps beside the beams of the ceiling in which rats or 
squirrels had made their nests, so that supplies of nuts were 
to be seen safely stored away in the holes. The window- 
panes were broken, the shingles moss-grown and ragged, the 
chimneys falling into ruins and the sills had rotted away. 
Moreover, the road that wound by the door had been so raised 
by the accretion of 200 years that the part of the place around 
the house lay in a hollow, and, there being no one to com- 
plain, the town dug water-ways and coolly drained the road 
over the surface of the ground, so that after a spring freshet 
piles of sand were to be found all over the grass, giving the 
farm a water-logged aspect that added to its disrepute. 

From this, and from the fact that, situated as it was between 
the two villages, it formed absolutely a part of neither of them, 
to us an advantage rather than a drawback, but to the town’s- 
people an objection ; it resulted that when the farm was put 
up at auction, some ten years ago, no purchaser could be 
found at any price. Finally, convinced that the land was 
worth more without the house than with it, the owner took it 
down, and, to the great amusement and consternation of the 
old farmers who despised the spot, we bought the place for a 
moderate sum, having convinced ourselves by careful exam- 
ination that it would at least give us an occupation for the rest 
of our natural lives to get it into condition, and as that was 
what one of us wanted, we were disposed to try what could 
be made of it, and confound our critics. 

Then arose in the village a murmur of disapprobation and 
superior wisdom, such as is apt to follow any purchase in a 
New England country town. 
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“What does the doctor want of that forlorn old hole? Onl 
a salt-ma’sh to look at, and the road a-drainin’ right into it all 
the time. Ain’t no place to put a house; too shady and wet 
where the old one was, and ef he goes up on the hill he'll jest 
blow away. Used to be a good farm in the old man’s time; 
best garden spot in town, but pretty well run out now; and 
the fences! It'll take all he’ll earn to keep them fences in re- 
pair; half a mile o’ fencin’ ef there’s a rod.” 

And so the croaking went on behind our backs, and some- 
times to our faces, with onlya word of good-will now and then 
from people who recalled the charm of the old place when it 
was in the hands of the family, and hoped that something of 
it might in time be restored. 

We ourselves, left face to face with our bargain, went over 
the land, now our own, and took heart of grace as we planned 
our first improvements, and decided on a site for the house. 
When we took an account of stock this is what we found: 

A curiously shaped piece of land, something like the state of 
Maryland, omitting the eastern shore. The lopg front of 
about nine hundred feet, lying upon the main street, at its 
southern end was nearly six hundred feet in depth, but this 
part of the place was a barren gravelly hill, which.had been 
pastured until nothing was to be found upon it but a thin, 
wiry grass full of white weed and a growth of short briers. In 
the autumn it was a blaze of Golden-rod. The hill sloped 
steeply to the north and north-east, so that the side of it was 
exposed and cold, the wind sweeping up across the meadow 
from the sea in bleakest gusts. This we at once determined 
was the place to plant Pines, with a view to a subsequent for- 
est. At the foot of the hill was a fertile swale of excellent 

rass-land, which intervened between it and a second rise of 
and, which was the termination of another gravelly hill, 
through which the main street had been cut, leaving upon our 
side a small knoll, from which the ground sloped in every 
direction, making a perfectly drained and slightly elevated spot 
for a house, an excellent, but rather limited situation, per- 
fectly barren of trees, and requiring much grading. 

On the north side of this knoll was another abrupt slope, and 
then the ground swept on below the level of the highway, 
gradually narrowing, as a back street, running obliquely, came 
to intersect the main road at the northern extremity of the 
place, where was an Apple-orchard of immense old trees 
whose bending boughs swept the ground; and in the very 
point a wilderness of Locusts and Wild Cherries. 

The site of the old house, shaded by some fine Elms and 
White Ashes, was too near both streets to be at all desirable, 
though the shrubbery and the tangled remains of an old 
flower-garden rendered it very attractive, but at the rear the 
salt-marsh was in too close proximity, and about half an acre 
bordering on the back street was so overflowed at times by 
salt-water that it would only afford a crop of marsh-grass. 

The neighborhood of this meadow was thought to be one 
of the drawbacks of the spot by many; but, knowing that it 
was perfectly wholesome, and certainly beautiful, to us it was 
only an added advantage, so long as the gravelly knoll gave 
us so good a foundation for our dwelling. 

Our first problem, the fences, we determined to deal with 
by planting Willows. The barren hill-side was to be screened 
with Pines, and our manner of procuring and setting these 
will form the subject of my next paper. 

Hingham, Mass. Mary cc Robbins. 


Notes on North American Trees.—XXV. 


63. Acer grandideniatum is a small tree, of the Sugar 
Maple group, scattered in a few rather isolated situa- 
tions in the central mountainous region of the con- 
tinent from western Montana, where Nuttall discov- 
ered it many years ago, to northern Mexico and 
western Texas. It has small, pale leaves, only two 
or three inches across, deeply three-lobed, with mostly 
acute or sometimes obtuse lobes. The flowers and fruit 
are not to be distinguished from those of the Sugar 
Maple, except that they are sometimes a little smaller, 
and I can find no good characters by which to separate 
this western tree from our eastern Sugar Maple, to 
which it appears joined, botanically and geographically, 
by a tree of the Gulf states with small obtusely lobed 
leaves, often pale on the lower surface, and with small 
flowers and fruit. This is the Acer saccharinum, var. 
Floridanum, of Chapman (‘‘FIl. S. States,” 81), which is 
found from western Florida to western Texas, where I 
have collected it on the banks of the upper Cibolo River, 
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not very far from the town of Boerne. 









This passes, on the 


_one hand, into the mountain form of the west which 


reaches the Guadaloupe Mountains of Texas, and on 
the other into some of the small-leaved forms of the 
variety migrum of the Sugar Maple of northern Alabama 
and of Tennessee. Considered in this way the Sugar Maple 
is the most variable of our species, always within certain 
limits, and the most widely distributed in its range, with 
the exception only of the Negundo. The fact that the 
Sugar Maple sometimes bears stipules, as was recorded by 
Professor Gray many years ago (American Naturalist, vi., 
767; vii, 422), is interesting, as the presence of these 
organs has not been noticed in other Maple-trees, 
although I find, sometimes, a minute caducous fringe of 
white hairs on the enlarged base of the petioles of Negundo 
which appear to be stipular in character. On some indi- 
vidual trees of the Black Maple in Indiana and in central 
Michigan these large and well-developed puberulous 
foliaceous stipules are not uncommon. An illustration of 
them appears on page of 149 this issue, made from speci- 
mens for which I am indebted to Professor W. J. Beal. 
These stipules are said to appear constantly, year after 
year, on the same trees, but, in spite of this, can hardly be 
depended on to distinguish the Black Maple, even as a 
variety, as the individual trees which produce them are 
confined to a few isolated localities, and they are not 
present, so far as I have been able to examine them, on 
trees in other parts of the country. 

The Black Maple in the extreme form, which appears 
in central Michigan for example, is certainly a very 
distinct tree. There it often has large, thin, three-lobed 
leaves with broad shallow sinuses, the sides of the 
basal sinus overlapping so that they seem almost peltate. 
The leaves are villous or densely pubescent on the lower 
surface, and sometimes furnished with large foliaceous 
stipules. Their sides drop, as Professor Bailey has pointed 
out (Bofanical Gazette, xiii., 213), when they are fully grown, 
like pieces of old limp cloth, giving to the trees a heavy 
dull appearance which makes it easy to distinguish them 
at a considerable distance. But this is the extreme form, 
and many intermediate forms occur which connect it with 
our common eastern Sugar Maple and make it impossible 
to look on the Black Maple as a species. 

The question of the correct specific name of the Sugar 
Maple is not easily settled. Linnzeus bestowed upon the 
Silver Maple the name of Acer saccharinum. The identity 
of his Acer saccharinum is made clear by his description 
published in the first edition of the ‘‘Species Plantarum” 
and by the specimen upon which this description was 
based preserved in his herbarium. Wangenheim, some 
years later, when he described the true Sugar Maple, mis- 
led probably by the vernacular name, transferred to this 
tree the name of saccharinum, already appropriated to 
another tree. Here began the error which has been con- 
tinued by nearly all writers on our trees. The next name 
given to the Sugar Maple, about which there can be no 
question of identity, is Michaux’s, Acer barbatum (‘‘FI. 
Bor.-Am.,” published in 1803). Marshall had published in 
1785 his ‘‘Arbustum Americanum,” in which Acer Sac- 
charum is described, and it isheld by some authors that this 
is an older name of the Sugar Maple than the A. barba/um of 
Michaux, and that being a different word from sacchari- 
num, the Sugar Maple must be called Acer Saccharum. 
A name, however, cannot be adopted as long as any 
doubt exists as to the identity of the plant to which the 
author applied it, and in this case it is not at all certain 
what tree Marshall had in mind when he described his 
Acer Saccharum. He enumerated six Maple-trees ; of the 
identity of three of these, A. Pennsylvanicum (A. striatum, 
Lam.), A. Negundo and A. Canadense (A. Pennsyluanicum, 
L.), there is no doubt. The others are A. glaucum, the 
“ Silver-leaved Maple,” which he describes with flowers of 
a deep red color, adding that “it is perhaps the A. rubrum of 
Linneus.” “The leaves,” he says, “are five-lobed, some- 
what toothed or deeply and irregularly sawed on their 
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edges. Tey are pellucid green on their upper side and a 
bright silver color on their under.” This may be either the 
Scarlet Maple or the Silver Maple, the color of the flowers 
indicating the former ; Acer rubrum, of the identity of this 
there can be no question, as the flowers are described as 
scarlet and pedicelate; and A. Saccharum, by which 
Marshall may have intended the Sugar Maple, the only 
other species of his region which he had not described, 
provided his Acer glaucum can be held to be the A. saccha- 
rinum of Linnzeus ; but Marshall’s description of his A. Sac- 
charum, the only thing we have to depend on, cannot be made 
to cover the Sugar Maple, as he says it flowers in the manner 
of the Scarlet Maple, which seems to imply a species with 
precocious flowers, either the Scarlet or the Silver Maple, 
and as the flowers are said to be of an “ herbaceous” color, 
it is probably the latter, a view which is strengthened 
by the name, Saccharum, probably a misprint for sac- 
charinum, rather than the Latin substantive. But as the 
identity of this plant cannot be satisfactorily determined, 
for Marshall left no herbarium, the only safe way is to pass 
over his name entirely and take up that of Michaux. If 
this view is adopted, our Sugar Maple becomes Acer bar- 
batum, Michaux, and its varieties Acer barbatum, var. nigrum 
and var. Floridanum. 

67. Negundo aceroides.—There seems no sufficient reason 
for retaining the genus Negundo, established by Moench, 
who dismembered Linnzus’ genus Acer in doing so. 
American authors, following Torrey and Gray, have 
adopted Negundo, although Professor Gray as long ago as 
the appearance of the second volume of his ‘‘ Genera Il- 
lustrata ” suggested that Negundo was hardly distinct from 
Acer. He continued to retain the genus, however, in later 
publications, and in this was followed by Bentham and 
Hooker in the ‘“‘Genera Plantarum.” Other and later au- 
thors, including Maximowicz, Baillon, Koch and Pax, have 
reunited Negundo with Acer, and I shall follow them in the 
‘*Silva of North America,” as Negundo only differs from 
Acer in its pinnate or ternate leaves and in the linear anthers 
of our species, and take up the Linnzean Acer Negundo for 
our Box Elder. The California tree, which cannot be sepa- 
rated specifically from the eastern form, will have to be 
known then as Acer Negundo, var. Californicum. Viewed 
in this way, the genus Acer may be divided into two sec- 
tions, as proposed by Maximowicz : 

1. Acer.—Flowers polygamous or dicecious, petalous or 
apetalous. Leaves simple. 

2. Negundo.—Flowers dicecious, apetalous in the Ameri- 
can species. Leaves pinnate or ternate. 

Charles S. Sargent. 


New or Little Known Plants. 
Viburnum dilatatum. 


HIS shrub is widely distributed and very common 
in some parts of Japan, and is not rare in central 
China. It is rather remarkable, therefore, that it has so 
long escaped the attention of American and European 
gardeners, as in the autumn, when its brilliant red fruit 
covers the branches, it is, perhaps, the most ornamental 
plant of the genus known in gardens, and by far the best 
of the recent additions to the list of shrubs which can be 
cultivated in the open ground in this climate. 

Viburnum dilatatum was introduced into England several 
years ago by the Veitches, in whose nurseries, near 
London, it flowered in 1875, their specimens supplying 
the material from which the figure, published the next 
year in the Bofanical Magazine (t. 6215), was made. It 
apparently did not fruit in England, and was soon lost 
from cultivation. Seeds of this Viburnum were received 
in 1880, at the Arnold Arboretum, from the Agricultural 
College at Sapporo; the plants raised from this seed 
flowered a little in 1888, but it was not until two years 
later that they produced fruit in profusion and displayed 


- their true ornamental value. 
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Viburnum dilalatum* is a stout shrub, growing to the 
height of eight or ten feet, with spreading, pale, warty 
branches, clothed, when young, with short rigid hairs and 
rather obtuse reddish brown winter-buds covered with 
thick, pale tomentum. The leaves vary from two to five 
inches in length, and are often as broad, or broader ; they 
are orbicular, or orbicularovate, or obovate, coarsely 
toothed, and often end abruptly in a short obtuse point. 
They are dark green above, paler below, the two surfaces 
covered with white hairs, and are destitute of stipules, and 
borne on short, stout, hairy peduncles. They turn very 
late in the autumn, here, to a dull yellow color. and remain 
on the branches until the beginning of winter. The 
flowers are white, short-pediceled, a third of an inch 
across, with a pilose calyx with short, obscurely toothed 
and circular lobes, and a rotate corolla hairy on the back 
of the lobes ; and are produced in many-branched sessile 


Fig. 27.—Stipules of the Black Maple, var. nigrum.—See page 147. 


or pedunculate hairy cymes, four to six inches broad, and 
open, in Massachusetts, toward the middle of June. The 
fruit ripens in September; it is ovate, much flattened, a 
third of an inch long, and crowned with the remnants of the 
persistent calyx and style: It is very abundant in large 
broad clusters, and is bright red, or red slightly tinged 
with orange, and remains on the branches here until the 
beginning of winter. 

Viburnum dilatatum resembles, in general habit, our com- 
mon eastern Viburnum dentatum. It requires deep, well- 
drained, rich soil, in which it grows rapidly, soon forming 
broad masses of handsome foliage. The illustration on 
page 150 is from a drawing, made by Mr. C. E. Faxon, 
from one of the plants raised in the Arboretum. 

C. S. S. 


Cultural Department. 
Choosing Varieties of Apples. 


UCH which is written upon the subject of the choice of 

varieties for an orchard fails to commend itself fully to 
my judgment. Of course general recommendations can have 
no more than a general character; but, necessarily, such 
should not be too sweeping or without suggestion of ex- 
ceptions. 

The most frequent advice given is to plant but a few stand- 
ard sorts and to avoid setting much early fruit. Such advice 
is common from those who have most widely erred in both par- 
ticulars ; but these persons are not likely to view the situation 
impartially. A good deal of money can be made by the right 
man, rightly located, in growing choice early varieties as a 
specialty. There is a large consumption of mild-flavored, 
mellow, early apples, and this can be indefinitely enlarged 
by supplying the market with well-grown early fruit in 
perfect condition. To do this business rightly, and to 
the best advantage, not only must choice productive kinds 
be planted and carefully tended, but such apples should 
be treated as carefully as choice peaches, and a market 


* Thunbe 5 A, Japon 124.—Siebold and Zuccarini, ‘* Fl. Jap. Fam. Nat.,” ii., 
17. “Prol. Fl. Jap.,” 154.—Franchet and Savatier, “ Enum. Pl. Jap.,” i., 
200.—Bot. Mag., t. 6215.—Maximowicz, Bull. Acad. Sci. St. Pétersbourg, x., 664.— 


Forbes and Helmsley, Your. Linn. Soc., xxiii., 351. 
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secured in advance. The most careful picking, packing and 
subsequent handling are essential, and cold storage ought to 
be provided as a protection against temporary gluts. Even the 
earliest varieties, if gathered properly at just the right time, 
may be held without harm in cold storage for several weeks if 
necessary. But it is rare that this is required with strictly 
choice fruit. 

Very unwise, it seems to me, is the constant warning 
against varieties which are not of the highest quality. Many 
buyers of fruit have no great delicacy of taste, a faculty easily 
destroyed, when originally possessed, by some prevalent 
habits, the chief of which is the habitual use of narcotics and 
stimulants. The delicate, finely flavored apples, favored by 
connoisseurs, have not “taste” enough for the majority of 
buyers. Such persons require a degree of acidity which would 
be called “screeching” by more refined palates. The public 
generally are attracted by size, color and moderate tenderness 
of flesh. 

In putting out an orchard we are counseled righfly, asa rule 
to set only standard sorts, well established in general repute. 
But there is such a thing as going too far in this direction. I 
am convinced by much experience and long observation that 
an orchard of one or two varieties is much less likely to produce 
full crops than one in which there are a dozen sorts, of different 
seasons, promiscuously planted. There need not be many of 
the sorts least in demand, and when we understand the true 
conditions we may furnish our orchards with abundant pollen 
without the risk of much unsalable fruit. Popular sorts noted 
as heavy and regular bearers when planted alone, of which 
Oldenburgh is a conspicuous instance, are desirable to some 
extent in every orchard; but as all varieties are not in bloom 
at once, the late bloomers which are apt to have a scanty yield 
of pollen would do best if accompanied by strong bloomers of 
thesame blooming season. Probably the largest orchard in Ver- 
mont has proved a financial failure, as I believe, by neglect of 
the precaution here indicated ; and I am inclined to the belief 
that the few orchards which gave full crops in 1890 did so be- 
cause they were of mixed varieties, embracing a good share of 
freely polleniferous sorts covering the whole blooming season. 

While the public is undoubtedly shy of unknown sorts of 
little exterior attractiveness, it is not necessarily so with a new 
variety of fine appearance and fair quality. This is shown by 
the quickness of several new sorts to win approval. The Yellow 
Transparent is a conspicuous instance of this; and from my 
own experience with the Wealthy, I do not believe there will 
be any difficulty whatever in finding a good market for it. 
Those to whom this variety was shipped from my orchards 
last fall seem to be anxious to buy all that can be supplied 
hereafter. 

It is different with unattractive apples, and I would never 
advise extensive planting of such, except in the case of a high 
local repute, gained through a series of years. Some of the 
choicest dessert apples grown, and among them some sorts 
well known and widely distributed, and productive withal, 
have never been easy to dispose of in the general market. 
Peck’s Pleasant is a variety of this sort. 

The vogue of some apples seems entirely unaccountable to 
many who have written on the subject. The most extensively 
grown apple in America, Ben Davis, or New York Pippin, is a 
conspicuous instance. In the valley of the Mississippi and its 
tributaries it is the omnipresent fruit from December to May. 
It is large, it is productive, it is handsome, and a good keeper. 
It can be so grownas to be a fairly good apple,—equal, perhaps, 
to the average Baldwin ; but, as we find it enerally, it seems 
to well deserve the savage criticism visited upon it, even by 
men who are growing it for market by the hundred acres. 
But, as a living dog is better than a dead lion, and as there 
are few productive, long-keeping apples suited to our great 
valley, which are, at the same time, attractive to the eye and 
reliable in productiveness, it is not surprising to find Ben 
Davis holding its own there, and even intruding, as at present, 


into our eastern markets. : 
Newport, Vermont. T. H. Hoskins. 


Points in Chrysanthemum Culture. 


PROTECTING PLANTS IN FLOWER.—A few years ago, when 
I described my so-called “Snug Harbor,” I had no idea it 
would become so generally used as it now is throughout the 
country during late October and early November. It is sim- 
ply a frame-work of wood, built on the model of a greenhouse 
—either equal span, three-quarters span, or half span. Be- 
fore the plants are in flower, the sides and ends are covered 
with any kind of burlap, scrim, or other canvas. This is se- 
cured in position by being stretched tightly, and then held by 
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nailing laths over it at bottom and top and horizontally at dis- 
tances of about four feet. The roof is also of canvas on roll- 
ers, so. that it can be removed during fine days, the rollers 
being secured by ropes, whether the canvas be up or down. 
This method of protection has given great satisfaction, but, 
like all experiments, there is generally room for improve- 
ments. A glass roof, formed of ordinary hot-bed sash, six feet 
by three, and costing about two dollars each, is now recom- 
mended together with a canvas to let down over on hot 
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where they are to remain. They should not be planted before 
the first of May, and plants from three-inch pots are better 
than larger ones. Where old plants are used, no more than 
two shoots to each one should be allowed to grow, their dis- 
tance apart being determined by the style of cultivation which 
is intended. If the plants are to be kept low and bushy, two 
feet six inches each way will be near enough ; if there is head 
room sufficient for them to grow as high as five feet without be- 
ing bushy, twenty inches apart will do. The plants should be 


Fig. 28.—Viburnum dilatatum.—See page 148. 


days and frosty nights. The canvas sides are to be kept 
as in the original plan. This canvas roof covering will 
keep out fully seven degrees of frost, providing, of course, 
everything is snug and tight. The temperature of a green- 
house, glazed with large glass and without any fire heat, will be 
found as cold as the outside temperature within three degrees 
when the thermometer registers thirty degrees or lower ; the 
canvas, therefore, affords very great protection from frost. 
GROWING THE PLANTS.—Where it is practicable, the best 
plan for growing plants for such structures is to set them 


pinched about the end of June, and as soon as they have 
broken, three of the strongest shoots should be selected and 
all the others should be rubbed off. The plants must be staked 
neatly and kept tied, so as to prevent their being broken or 
whipped by winds. Early in September the best buds should 
be selected and all lateral ones removed. It is entirely a 
matter of taste how many buds are allowed to remain ; if the 
very largest flowers are desired, then from four to eight buds 
are enough ; but for medium-sized, smoothly-finished flowers 
each plant will carry ten to twenty. 
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A NEW STYLE OF PAPER Pots.—Where it is not convenient 
to grow the plants in the structure they are to flower in, there 
are several ways of treating them: in pots plunged in the 
ground, or planted in the open ground and then removed just 
before the Howers open. This may be the most convenient 
way to give them the necessary attention —e summer, 
Last season, in growing about a hundred plants, I made use 
of a new device and was delighted with the results. About 
the middle of June I had hoies dug, a foot deep, a foot wide, 
and three feet apart. On the bottom of each hole was placed 
a piece of inch board nine inches square. A block of wood, 
the shape of a flower-pot, ten inches high and nine inches in 
diameter, with a piece of old inch hose nailed across the top 
for a handle, formed a core around which was wrapped 
two thicknesses of ordinary sheathing (tarred) paper; this 
core was then placed in the holes on the boards, and the soil 
taken out was rammed tightly about it, so as to make the 
paper solid against it. The block was then removed, leav- 
ing the paper in form of a pot. Good soil of turf and 
rotten manure was then filled into the paper cases, and 
plants from four-inch pots were set in them. These plants 
did not require water oftener than three times a week, whereas 
plants in pots had to be watered often three times a day. In 
October, when I lifted the plants, they had complete balls of 
earth about the roots, exactly as if they had been growing in 
pots all summer. It is an economical and very convenient 
way of taking care of Chrysanthemums, the cost of the paper 
being quite nominal. 

THE BEST VARIETIES.—A good selection can be made from 
the following list to flower with protection without artificial 
heat : 

Yellow—Gorgeous, Gloriosum, President Hyde, Chevalier 
Domage, Mr. Bunn, Mrs. F. Clinton, Aureole (Bouch), Dr. 
Delaux, Suntlower, Rohallion. 

White—Mademoiselle Lacroix, 
Elaine, Domination, Avalanche, 
‘Flight, Madame F. Bergman, Shasta. 

Bronze—Madame F. de Cariel, William Robinson, M. 
Edouard André, L’[Incomparable, Comte de Germiny, Source 
d’Or. 

Pink—Bouquet Fait, Elenore Bares, Ada Spaulding, Mrs. 
Hicks Arnold, M. Brunet, M. Boyer, M. Lawson, Excellent, 
La Triomphante. 

Red—GeorgeGordon, M. H. Payne, Dr. Tanner, Bras Rouge. 

Purple—John Thorpe, Louis Wielle, M. Bernard. 

Where protection is given and artificial heat is available, of 
course a much larger variety may be selected as flowering 
from the 5th of November to the 20th. There is in the 
market a kerosene-oil stove, having about two by one and a 
half feet of heating surface, which is very cheap, safe to use, 
and capable of keeping frost out of a structure, say twelve by 
twenty feet, up to November 15th or 2oth. 

The following are among the best varieties for such treat- 
ment: 

Yellow—H. E. 
W. H. Lincoln. 

White—Minnie Wanamaker, Eynsford White, M. J. Thomas, 
Pelican, L. Canning, The Bride. 

Pink—I. C. Price, Madame Baco, Alcyon, Miss M. Wheeler, 
Mrs. A. Blanc, Lilian B. Bird. 

Bronze—G. F. Moseman, Carew Underwood, Edward Moly- 
neux, Mrs. Bowen. 

Red—Cullingfordii, Mrs. A. Carnegie, Bohemia, Mrs. W. 
Barr, Mrs. E. W. Clarke. 


Ivory, 
Blanc 


Lady Selbourne, 
Précoce, Bertha 


Widener, Kioto, G. P. Rawson, E. G. Hill, 


Early Flowering Plants. 


| be transplanting plants which bloom early in spring, one 

should not expect much from them the first year, unless 
great care is used to take with them plenty of soil, and unless 
they are moved before they have advanced far in their spring’s 
growth. Even with this extra precaution, there are some that 
would do better if left until July. Among these are the Dog’s- 
Tooth Violets, Spring Beauties, Wind Flowers, Dicentra cucu- 
laria, D. Canadensis, etc. Such plants almost always do bet- 
ter if left until they have gone to seed. The same can be said 
of the Trilliums, so far as their first season’s growth is con- 
cerned ; but when Trilliums are set in early spring, they make 
a better growth the second year than they do the year after 
they are transplanted in autumn. They usually produce me- 
dium-sized foliage and flowers, and thus save their vitality to 
establish themselves for a vigorous growth the second year. 
But when the transplanting is left until the leaf-bud begins to 
show itself above ground, the plant seldom makes a healthy 
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growth, and on account of stunted foliage and broken root- 
fibers the bulb does not store up full strength for the second 
ear. 
: In the middle or last of summer, after their stems have died 
down, there comes a dormant period for many early-bloom- 
ing bulbous plants. It would seem that during this season 
would be the most suitable time for transpianting. If the 
plant is left until after the autumn growth has begun, there is 
then, in transplanting, a certain loss of vitality to the bulb, 
which has been used in starting this growth. Many of the 
fibrous roots are broken, and new ones must be formed. By 
transplanting during the dormant state, there is little or no 


loss of strength. 
Southwick, Mass. FH. Horsford. 


Phajus grandifolius. 


LTHOUGH this noble plant was introduced into our gar- 
dens over a century ago, not a single goed specimen of 
it was to be seen at the great exhibitions held in different 
places in this country during the last few weeks. Phajus gran- 
difolius is an evergreen terrestrial Orchid, producing under 
good culture large, handsome, obovate-lanceolate leaves, two 
feet and a half long and nearly seven inches wide, and tall 
scapes seven feet in height, each carrying twenty-five to thirty 
very fragrant and beautiful flowers. There are usually two 
scapes from each pseudo-bulb, and often as many as a dozen 
fully expanded flowers on each at the same time. The sepals 
and petals are white on the outer surface and a chocolate 
brown within. The base of the lip, which is folded over the 
column, is white, stained with yellow on the throat and disk ; 
the sides of the convolute portion flushed with crimson both 
outside and in. 

P. grandifolius blooms during the winter months, and re- 
mains in bloom over two months in an ordinary greenhouse 
temperature. It is also well adapted for decoration, either as 
a pot plant or cut flower. To obtain large quantities of fine 
flowers, a liberal treatment is necessary; the plant is of easy 
culture and will amply repay any amount of attention and care. 
After flowering it should be kept rather dry and in greenhouse 
temperature, but never allowed to flag. Early in May the 
plants should be repotted, divided if necessary, the greater 
part of the old soil shaken out, and the roots trimmed if nec- 
essary. Strong, single growths make nice plants, and two or 
more may be put into a large pot for a specimen plant. Ample 
drainage must be allowed, as the plants, during the growing 
period, require copious supplies of water. Good fibrous loam 
and rotted manure with a dash of bone flour makes a good 
compost, and if the loam is inclined to be’ retentive, a little 
sand or broken charcoal may be added to keep the soil porous. 

A somewhat higher temperature is necessary during growth, 
about seventy-five to eighty-five degrees, which can generally 
be maintained during the summer months in a greenhouse. 
Syringe every day with clean water and shade from direct 
sunshine. Occasional watering with liquid manure is also 
beneficial. After growth is completed, considerable reduction 
of water at the roots and moisture in the air must be made, as 
an excess at this season will cause blotches in the leaves and 
decay about the flowers. ees 

Dongan Hills, Staten Island. W. T. 

Hardy Plants from Seed.—In Mr. Hatfield's notes on this topic 
he states that nothing is gained by sowing seeds of such vig- 
orous-growing plants as Delphinium under glass, as they rately 
bloom the first season. This does not seem to be a happy il- 
lustration of what he wishes to say, since all the vigorous- 
growing Delphiniums will flower the first season. Last week 
I sowed twelve of the named double and single varieties 
under glass, and these I certainly expect to bloom the 
coming summer, and if they had been sown ear\Ker, say in 
January, there would have been two crops of flowers, such as 
old-established plants yield, one in June and another later in 
September. It may be well to notice that there are a few spe- 
cies, principally North American, that require more than one 
season to be strong enough to flower, but these are not com- 
mon in cultivation at present, and at best are not nearly as 
attractive as the older and better-known garden varieties. The 
following species have always flowered with me the first sea- 
son: D. cardinale, D. nudicaule, D. Cashmerianum, D. grandi- 
fiorum, D. formosum, D. exaltatum and D. crassifolium. The 
beautiful garden forms which are the offspring of D. formosum, 
D. grandifiorum and others are the best varieties we have for 
decoration, and both double and single kinds are easily raised, 
and come fairly true. The double varieties seed sparingly, but 
from a few good kinds better varieties can be raised than the 
imported named varieties. While advocating early sowing 
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under glass, it is far from my intention to disparage the sowing 
under other conditions, but certain it is that these and other 
plants, even alpines, all pay for being pushed along early in 
the year. Unless alpine plants are raised early, while we have 
control of temperature, later in the season we often lose the 


lants. 
P South Lancaster, Mass. E. O. Orpet. 


Pruning Out-door Roses.—As a rule, all Roses in the garden 
are pruned in spring before the sap starts. The Teas, many 
of the Bourbons, the Hybrid Noisettes, the Bengal or China 
Roses, and all others of comparatively weak growth, should be 
severely cut back ; but vigorous kinds, like most of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals, need only a moderate topping besides the thin- 
ning out of the branches. Close pruning of the strong sorts 
occasions a great growth of wood, but few flowers. Many 
Roses are more or less injured for blooming every season by 
atoo free use of the knife, notably the various Briers, climbers 
and native sorts. The Sweet Brier and Austrian Brier are 
much better when let alone than when closely pruned. There 
is a beauty in their free growth which is entirely marred by 
pruning them ; and the little increase in the size of their flow- 
ers which might result from shortening in the branches does 
not compensate for the loss of their free growth. The Prairie 
Rose (2. setigera), like all climbing Roses, should be sparingly 
pruned, and the Dwarf Wild Rose 2. /ucida had better be 
left untouched. +. Meshinn, 


Germantown, Pa. 


More Nematodes.—In a single large greenhouse recently vis- 
ited, the three following plants, grown in large quantities, 
were found in a sickly condition: Begonias, Geraniums (Pe- 
largoniums) and Salvias. The Begonia-plants were of consid- 
erable size, and some of them had lost a large share of their 
foliage. The remaining leaves had a wilted but water-soaked 
appearance, not easy to describe, and quickly fell from their 
attachments by the slightest touch. There was no sign of a 
Fungus upon the surface of, or within, the leaf, but upon 
picking a piece of a diseased leaf apart it was at once found, 
under the microscope, that countless eel-worms, or nematodes, 
were present in all parts of the leaf-tissue. It is not a new 
thing for these microscopic worms to infest the Begonia, but 
it is rare to find them so abundant and destructive. In amass 
of variegated leaved Pelargoniums, perhaps half of the leaves 
over a considerable area had turned brown and had a disa- 
greeable slimy feel. It was evident that when one such dead 
leaf had fallen upon a healthy one the disorder was quickly 
communicated to it. Here again, upon examination, no trace 
of any Fungi could be found, but, instead, there was an abun- 
dance of nematodes. The infested foliage was so transparent, 
due to the removal of the coloring matter, that by looking 
through the leaf with the microscope the worms could be seen 
in all parts of the tissue. The fact that Pelargoniums are sub- 
ject to attack by nematodes has not been reported heretofore, 
so farasI know. In the bed of Salvias the leaves were gen- 
erally blotched, sometimes more than half being dead, but the 
living and diseased parts were separated by a well-defined 
line ; in other words, the blotches were angular, and in shape 
governed by the veins of the leaf. The dry brown patches 
when dissected yielded a full quota of nematodes. The Salvia- 
leaves, in general appearance, resemble those of the Coleus, 
noticed some months ago. This justifies us in adding the 
Salvia to the long list of greenhouse plants that are subject to 
nematode invasion. 

Rutgers College. Byron Dz. Halsted. 

The Cultivation of Beans.—The root system of the Bean’ 
while extensive, is but slightly branched, and has but few 
rootlets. While it is a most persistent and searching collector 
of moisture and plant-food, gathering a full supply from a soil 
so poor that the roots of most plants would fail to get anything 
from it, yet it is comparatively slow in action, and seems un- 
able to meet any sudden extra demand, and to be very sensi- 
tive to and slow to recuperate from injury by cold, excess of 
water, a mutilation from soil-cracking or injudicious cultiva- 
tion. The entire plant, at every stage of its development from 
seed to seed again, is peculiarly liable to injury from adverse 
conditions of moisture and heat. If the seed is planted in 
earth which is too dry and hot it will malt and fail to grow, 
even when the soil is afterward made cool and moist. If it is 
put into ground which is but a little too cold and wet, it will 
rot; a few hours in a soil saturated with water will kill the 
roots, or if the plants are subjected for a few days to excessive 
wet or cold they will be checked beyond possibility of recov- 
ery. Ifthe plants, when in bloom or young pod, are wilted by 
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excessive heat and drought, from the injury of the roots by 
deep cultivation or pulling of long weeds, or because of the 
sapping of the food and water-supply by the growth of weeds, 
they will blast and fall off, carrying with them all hope of a 
profitable crop. As to the best time for planting, no fixed date 
can be given. It is useless to plant when the ground is in un- 
favorable condition as to warmth and moisture. Better delay 
planting until the 20th of July, and then give it up altogether, 
rather than put in the seed when the soil is too wet, dry, or 
cold. In general, Beans should be planted just after Corn— 
that is, just as it is —s little past the best time for Corn- 
planting.—Professor W. W. Tracy, in American Agriculturist. 


Correspondence. 


“Insect Lime.” 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: ° 


Sir.—Mr. Fernow’s recommendation of “Insect Lime” for 
a variety of our common pests,, in addition to the ‘‘ Gypsy 
Moth,” is perhaps suggestive, and worthy of careful considera- 
tion, but it is apt to produce the same misconception as to its 
range, which long existed, and still exists, as to the effect of 
tin collars or oil troughs on tree-trunks. The band of “lime” 
would, undoubtedly, be effective against canker-worms, for 
here the female is wingless, emerges from an underground 
pupa, and must climb up the tree-trunk to reach the branches. 
She cannot pass a sticky band around the trunk, nor any 
similar obstruction, and if she oviposits below it, neither can 
the young larva. This fact makes the canker-worm an easily 
controlled pest. It is otherwise with the Fall-web worm, Bag 
worm and Tussock moth. The female of the web-worm is 
winged, emerges from a pupa enclosed in a cocoon, 
flies to the tree, oviposits on a leaf, and the young 
hatch and feed, intensely ignorant of the dangerous sticky 
band around the trunk. To be sure the larve some- 
times wander when full-grown, seeking shelter to pupate; 
but, if they were stopped from coming’ down the trunk, 
they would simply pupate above the band, or the larva 
would allow itself to drop to the ground from the nearest pro- 
jecting leaf or branch. In the case of the bag worm it would 
serve as a protection, where the trees were free from the pest 
in the first place. Here the female never leaves the bag in 
which the larva fed, and, after impregnation by the male, 
becomes an egg-sac purely. These eggs remain secure in the 
bags during winter, suspended from the twigs of the tree, 
and in spring they hatch; the young larve, already on the 
tree, and finding it unnecessary to leave it or go anywhere near 
this “lime.” The Tussock moth is as safe, for here too, 
a the female is wingless, the eggs are laid in fall, quite 
usually far up on the trunk, or in a folded leaf, which is 
attached to the twig with silken threads. But, in the case of 
the last-mentioned species, winds will often cause the larva 
to drop, or, in its wandering instinct, when full-grown it drops 
voluntarily, and then a “lime” band would be effective. Still, 
it is only a very partial remedy, and does not begin to compare 
in effectiveness with winter collecting and destruction of egg 
masses, as recommended by me in a recent number of 
GARDEN AND FOREST. Concerning the ‘Gypsy Moth” I 
have nothing to say, since I have had no personal experience 


with it. , 
Rutger’s College. Fohn B. Smith. 


The Western Arbor-vitz. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—I was much interested in reading the article on ‘‘ The 
Western Arbor-vite” in the GARDEN AND Forest for March 
11th, 1891, but was surprised to see the statement, on page 
109, ‘ Thuya gigantea, unfortunately, is not hardy in the eastern 
states, and, like many of the trees of the Pacific forests, it 
cannot be used to beautify and enrich our plantations,” since 
I know of at least three very fine specimens which are in 
excellent condition, and appear to be perfectly at home. One 
is in my own grounds at Morrisville, Pennsylvania—a tree 
about thirty years old, thirty feet high, and one foot in 
diameter of trunk at three feet from ground. Another tree, 
nearly as large, stands in the grounds of William Parry, at 
Parry, New Jersey. There is also a fine specimen in Central 
Park, New York City, of several years’ growth, but I cannot 
give its dimensions. 

While all three of these specimens occupy positions where 
they are slightly protected from heavy winds by other trees 
of large size, they do not show any symptoms of weakness or 
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tenderness, but are growing very rapidly, and making hand- 
some, symmetrical trees. 

I think it is a tree entitled to a conspicuous place in any 
good collection of large evergreens. 

It can be propagated by cuttings, although not as readily 
as some of the other Thuyas; also by grafting on 7Thuya 
occidentalis. 

If grafted, it should be worked low and planted deep, so as 
to get the tree eventually on its own roots. 


Morrisville, Pa. Samuel C. Moon. 


[It is interesting to know that this fine tree exists in the 
eastern states, and that it can be grown here in sheltered 
positions. It must be remembered, however, that‘a few 
isolated specimens, a few years old only, do not furnish 
satisfactory evidence that an exotic tree is capable of adapt- 
ing itself permanently to new surroundings and of grow- 
ing to a large size and to old age. There are two or three 
stunted specimens of the Big Tree of California in Central 
Park, and there are several larger specimens of the same 
tree in the city of Rochester, in this state ; it would be very 
unwise, however, to plant the Sequoia anywhere at the east, 
except as a curiosity, on the strength of these specimens. 
Several of the Pacific coast conifers grow very well in the 
east for a number of years, especially if they can be placed 
in sheltered situations. None of them, however, are very 
reliable, and are more than liable to succumb to a succes- 
sion of severe winters. Exceptions are the Weeping Pinus 
ponderosa, at Fishkill in this state, of which a portrait ap- 
pears in ourissue for October roth, 1888 ; thefine plant of the 
Sierra Nevada White Fir (Abies concolor or Lowiana 
or Parsonsiana, as it is sometimes called in gardens), at 
Flushing, on Long Island, and_a few plants of the Law- 
son’s and the Sitka Cypresses in the neighborhood of Phil- 
adelphia. None of these trees are either very old or 
very large, and their survival through twenty or thirty 
winters does not prove the value of these species for gen- 
eral planting in the east. Correspondents in the eastern 
states will do us and our readers a favor by calling atten- 
tion to other instances of Pacific-coast conifers proving 
hardy here.—Ep. } 


The Owl and the Sparrow. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—If, as Mr. Naudin has suggested, our little European 
owl is introduced into the United States for the purpose of 
destroying the sparrow, the fact should be borne in mind 
that there are two of these animals, constituting either distinct 
species or different races. It is only the representative of 
these nocturnal birds which inhabits the south of Europe 
which has established itself in the neighborhood of dwellings 
to the extent even of building his nest under the eaves of 
houses. It is this southern bird that modern ornithology 
designates under the name of Athene meridionalis, and has 
identified with the owl which accompanied Minerva in 
her visit to the ancient Greeks. In the central and north of 
Europe we have in place of this bird the true Stryx passerina 
of Linnaeus, a rather stronger bird, and very different in its 
habits. This northern bird does not inhabit cities nor villages 
or the neighborhood of human habitations. It is much less 
numerous than its southern relative, and selects for its home 
wild and uninhabited regions, the borders of forests, unculti- 
vated slopes, and mountains covered with trees. The logic 
of events, therefore, removes it decidedly from the domestic 
sparrow, leaving it to prey upon, if it desires to vary its 
ordinary diet of mice, the field sparrow, an inoffensive species 
of which no complaint is made in America. 

lf the attempt to acclimatize the chevéche in America is 
made, it will be necessary to procure it from Italy, where it is 
known under the name of “civetta,” or from the south of 
France, and not from England or from Germany where the 
chevéche is called “steinkauz.” And here another question 
presents itself, Can this bird of southern Europe support the 
climate of Massachusetts or even that of New York, accus- 
tomed as he is to the mild winters of the Mediterranean 
countries ? 

Your correspondent, N. H. C., appears to me to be right. 
Will the chevéche, once established as an American citizen, 
show sufficient intelligence to devote its energies to the 
extermination of the sparrow and leave the native birds alone, 
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and then, when he has exterminated the imported sparrows, 
what is he going to live on? Videant consules ne quid 
li 


detrimenti res publica capiat. C. Bolle. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Dear Sir.—My little owl does not appear to have had much 
success with the readers of GARDEN AND Forest. Their 
fears with regard to it, however, seem to me exaggerated. 
This little bird is too feeble to attack poultry, and its specialty 
in the order of nature is to wage war on sparrows and mice, 
which it pursues into their holes. The truth is, that in Europe, 
where this bird is found, the damage done by sparrows is 
greatly reduced; and that this owl does less damage to 
ordinary birds than cats, which could often be dispensed with 
to advantage, as they inflict serious injury on birds, to say 
nothing of the fact that they sometimes go mad and are then 
very dangerous. 

Antibes, France. 


C. Naudin. 


Viola ocellata. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir.—In your issue of February 4th appears a cut of Viola 
ocellata, which bears so close a resemblance to a species 
found here on the south side of a spur of the Blue Ridge that 
I am inclined to believe it the same. The cut is good, so far 
as it goes, but the variety here grows in dense clumps, often 
twelve inches in diameter by eight inches to a foot in height, 
covered with hundreds of exquisitely beautiful, cream-white 
flowers. The perfume is almost imperceptible, but a faint 
odor is exhaled which a keen scent can detect. Several years 
ago, being in these mountains, I collected a few plants, brought 
them home and planted on the east side of my flower-garden, 
since which time I am forced to destroy them by the hundred 
every year to prevent their taking entire possession of the 
ground. My plants bear flowers with long stems, many of 
them eight inches long, and this renders them valuable for 
cut flowers. We often mix them with the fragrant Viola odo- 
rata, and so delude the possessor with the belief that both 
varieties are odorous. The plants make a beautiful border, 
and, being evergreen, never lose their attractiveness alto- 
gether. The flower has a pale, delicate lavender splash on its 


“ime © ge F. S. R. Thomson. 

[ Viola ocellaia is confined to the Pacific side of the con- 
tinent, and it can hardly be the plant referred to by our 
correspondent. This, judged by the young plants, not 
yet in flower, with which she has favoured us, is probably 
one of the white-flowered varieties of the European Violet 
(V. odorata) which has become naturalized, andisnow wide- 
spread in some parts of the south Atlantic states.—Eb. ] 


Notes from Milton, Massachusetts. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST : 


Sir.—Although extraordinary care is often given to the propa- 
gation of tropical plants they may be successfully rooted on 
a common gravel bed, such as is used for staging plants. 
During a recent visit to the greenhouses of N. P. Kidder, Esq., 
Milton, Massachusetts, I observed that the gardener there, Mr. 
Martin, roots almost everything in this way. Mounds of gravel 
are pulled together containing a little grit and also some clay, 
just sufficient to hold the material together and retain mois- 
ture. At the time of my visit such plants as Crotons, Dra- 
czenas and Pandanus were being rooted, and many others were 
shown me which had been propagated in the same way. The 
cuttings are shaded by plants, and all the water they get comes 
from syringing. 

I have before referred to the value of deep pits with glass 
roofs about level with the ground. Further evidence of 
their great usefulness was given here. All kinds of plants 
may be stored in them which will endure a night tem- 
perature of about forty-five. They are mostly used for Cin- 
erarias, Calceolarias, Ericas, Azaleas, Camellias, Cytisus, and 
also for the later batches of Holland bulbs. 

The white Zpacris palludosa is here grown well. This is 
probably the best variety for cutting. It is often supposed that 
imported peat is necessary to grow these well, but Mr. Martin’s 
plants are grown in leaf soil and loam only. His later treat- 
ment consists in cutting back severely ; abundance of water 
during the growing season, and a shady place during the 
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hottest weather ; more exposure to sun-heat is given toward fall, 
in order to get the flowering shoots well ores 

Mr. Kidder’s well-known specimen of Cypripedium insigne 
is a grand sight when furnished with about Ioo blooms. Ithas 
been exhibited in Horticultural Hall, in Boston, with 110 
blooms. It is planted in the form of a semi-globe, measuring 
four feet six inches over its semi-circumference, and is very 
even in growth. C. villosum is represented here by a fine 
specimen in a twelve-inch pan, carrying thirty flewers. This 
is a robust and very satisfactory species to grow; very hand- 
some and distinct, and a peculiar waxy lustre pervades the 
whole flower. This, with C. dardatum, has been the parent of 
many handsome hybrids. 

C. callosum, a recent introduction, very much resembled a 
fine specimen of C. darbatum Warneri, flowering near by. On 
comparison the latter seems the handsomer—the dorsal sepal 
is larger, the violet striping is lighter, and a still further dis- 
tinctive feature is a rainbow band of mauve separating the 
green from the white portion of the sepal. 

C. hirsutissimum, apart from the growth of short hairs, 
which covers the flower as well as other parts of the plant, 
shows no striking peculiarity either in form or in coloring. 
Both the dorsal sepal and pouch are a dull reddish brown, 
the petals being the most conspicuous part of the flower. 
They are long; measuring in this case over five inches 
across, wavy at the base, with a band of mauve running 
longitudinally. 

Wellesley. HG. 


Recent Publications. 


Les Plantes Potagéres; Description et Culture des Principaux 

Legumes des Climats Tempérés, par Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie. 
Deuxieme edition. Paris, 1891, pp. 1-730. 
’ French horticulture is supreme certainly in the vegetable 
garden ; and vegetables are better grown and better marketed 
in France than elsewhere, and better cooked, we can say in 
| omen without fear of contradiction; and the reader, there- 
ore, anxious to inform himself of all that is new in the way of 
garden vegetables and their cultivation, and of the salad plants, 
of which the French make so much accountand the rest of the 
world make so little, will naturally turn for information to the 
writings of French horticulturists on the subject. The work 
whose title is printed above and which has just been reissued 
in a new and considerably enlarged edition will first attract his 
attention, for although it bears on the title-page as author the 
narne of the commercial firm which for a hundred and fifty 
years has been prominent in European horticulture, itis really 
from the pen of the senior member of this firm, the President 
of the Botanical Society of France, the Secretary of the French 
Agricultural Society and a recognized authority on the subject 
of which this volume treats. 

It is only eight years since the first edition of this work was 
published, but so great have been the additions to the number 
of varieties of useful vegetables which have appeared lately 
that a second edition became necessary if the work was to 
retain its value as a manual of the subject. Frequent and 
rapid modifications are inevitable in the case of a work treat- 
ing of cultivated plants, especially leguminous plants which, 
as they appear in the vegetable garden, are mostly annuals or 
biennials—that is, plants in which generations succeed each 
other rapidly, displaying new characters which often become 
fixed into new varieties. There is hardly a year, therefore, 
perhaps hardly a day, in which some new vegetable form does 
not appear in the gardens of the world, forms which are often 
susceptible of being made permanent, and sometimes worthy 
of being preserved. The reproach is often laid at the door of 
horticulturists in general,’and of seedsmen in particular, that 
they insert in their catalogues too large a number of varieties 
of the same plant. It should be remembered, however, when 
this reproach is made, that horticulture to-day is incompara- 
bly more specialized than it was twenty years ago. Even then 
there were excellent reasons in favor of the multiplication of 
races, the special tools provided for different horticultural 
operations. Such reasons are much stronger to-day than they 
were at that time. Besides the differences of form, of color 
and of taste which often make the special value of a race of 
vegetables, their variation with regard to more or less abun- 
dant production, to earliness or lateness in maturing, and to 
the greater or longer time any crop can be prolonged, offer 
economic questions which must have a great influence in 
deciding favorably or otherwise the claims of each particular 
race of such plants. It will be acknowledged, of course, that 
it is a matter of capital importance for a market gardener to 
sell his crop of any — vegetable at the exact time when the 
price is the most advantageous for him. This makes it de- 
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sirable to develop and fix races having the power. to mature 
early and to mature the whole crop simultaneously, thus leay- 
ing the ground free for a succeeding crop of another character. 
This is demanded in modern market-garden practice, which 
must allow products to be sent for a long distance to the cen- 
tres of consumption, thus placing in competition various cli- 
mates and leaving to each a short time in which to perfect 
under the best conditions its special products. 

It is interesting to note that a large number of recent 
additions to the list of vegetables cultivated in France 
have been obtained from North America, especially potatoes, 
beans, corn, squashes and tomatoes. These last, which, 
twenty years ago, were practically unknown to the French 
public in general, have now become one of the most popular 
vegetables in France, and are sold in the streets of the principal 
cities every autumn, in immense quantities and of excellent 
quality. . 

Monsieur Vilmorin finds that “the Americans bring to 
their horticultural operations the alert and practical spirit 
which characterizes all their enterprises, and apply themselves 
at once to create, in each centre of production, the races 
best adapted for the end they have in view, and for local 
conditions.” 

A word as to the form in which this work is cast will, 
perhaps, best indicate its scope and value. It includes plants 
which are usually cultivated in the temperate parts of the 
world, to be eaten in a fresh state, and also those which serve 
as seasoning, and includes a good many which have now 
disappeared from the vegetable garden, but which are men- 
tioned as vegetables in some of the old books of horticulture. 
It should be mentioned, perhaps, that some plants which are 
not considéred vegetables in this country, such as Strawberries 
and Melons, find their place here also. Each article devoted 
to one or several allied plants, cultivated as vegetables, begins 
with the botanical name applicable to all the plants grouped 
together in the article; that is, the name which designates the 
genus and species to which all the forms, more or less 
modified by cultivation, can be referred. The races of peas, 
for example, however numerous they may be, appear under 
the general name of Pisum sativum, Linnzus. All the races 
of beets under the general name of Beta vulgaris, Lifinzus, 
etc. In this connection Monsieur Vilmorin remarks that “ the 
fixity of the species, whatever its absolute value may be con- 
sidered in the system of creation, is very remarkable and 
worthy of admiration, regarded only from the point of view 
of the period through which human investigations extend. 
Species cultivated since the earliest historic times, and exposed 
to all the modifying influences which might be expected to 
follow in the case of plants raised, generation after generation, 
from seed, in spite of their removal from one country to 
another, and the alteration in the character of their surround- 
ings, preserve their distinct existence, and, although assuining 
continually new forms, never pass the limits which separate 
them from allied species.” 

After the generic name the vernacular names appear under 
which the plant or group of plants is known in France and in 
England, eager & Spain and Italy, and, sometimes, also in 
Portugal and Holland. This is followed by a short historical 
account of the plant and the name of its native country, etc., as 
faras itisknown; thenthecharacter of the plant, that is, whether 
it is annual, biennial; or perennial... This is followed by a de- 
scription of the species, directions for its cultivation in the 
climate of Paris, and the manner in which it is used. After 
this comes a more detailed description of each variety with 
its synonyms, each variety being illustrated by a small wood- 
cut in the text. As an example, the Egg-plant may be taken. 
This appears as Aubergine, the Solanum Melongena, Linnzus, 
or Solanum esculentum of Dunal, of the family of the 
Solanacee. Fifteen French synonyms for Aubergine are 
given, arranged alphabetically in a paragraph by themselves. 
This is followed by another paragraph, giving the English, 
German, Dutch, Italian, Spanish and. Portuguese names. 
After them appears the word “annuelle,” showing that the 
plant is an annual, the remainder of the. paragraph being 
devoted to a description of the wild type, followed by the 
statement that there are 250 seeds in a gramme, weighing 
500 grammes to the litre, and that the germinating power of 
the seed will last for six or seven years. The next paragraph 
is devoted to instruction upon the cultivation of the Egg-plant, 
and this is followed by a paragraph upon the uses of the 
fruit, all this making an introduction to the account of the 
ten varieties which are considered the most valuable. A 
similar plan is followed throughout the work in -the case of 
each group of vegetables, which are arranged alphabetically 
under the French names. 
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Some idea of the completeness and value of this book as a 
work of reference will appear when it is stated that in the 
case of Lettuce (Lactuca sativa) more than a hundred varie- 
’ ties are described, while peas, tomatoes, and some other 
popular vegetables are treated still more fully, It must be 
remembered, too, in considering the merits of this work, 
that it is not a compilation, and that the estimation of the 
value and the knowledge of the characters of the different 
plants described is based on information obtained in long 
series of experiments carried on by the author and his assist- 
ants for years, and conducted in the spirit, and with the 
appliances, of strictly scientific investigation. When the 
amount of work, of which this volume is the record, is con- 
sidered, it is not hard to understand why the French have 
made such progress in the improvement of races of vegetable- 
plants, or why they stand at the head in such matters, The 
value of the book is increased by tables, in which are 
given the number of seeds of the different vegetables 
described, in a given weight, and the average and extreme 
period during which they retain their germinating power, 
derived from actual experiments ; and also a very full index 
in which, besides the French and Latin names, those of the 
other modern languages appear as well as all synonyms. 


Notes. 


An enterprising dry-goods firm in: Philadelphia paid some 
$500 for decorating their store for the spring opening in the 
early part of last week. Just before Easter they began to sell 
the plants to their customers for Easter presents. The result 
was, that they not only had their decoration for nothing, but 
realized a handsome profit on it. 


The prices of oranges in southern California have nearly 
doubled, owing to the report that the crop has failed in Italy. 
Three-fourths of the California crop has been sold on the 
trees for prices higher than those which have been realized 
for many years, and the fruit is so abundant that the railroad 
companies are pressed for facilities to handle it. 


A gecent bulletin, by Professor Beal, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, contains a few of the seeds of six of the 
worst weeds in that State, so that farmers will be the better 
able to identify them in examining their clover and grass 
seeds. The six plants which are credited with this bad 
eminence in Michigan are Canada Thistle, Red Root, Moth 
Mullein, Toad Flax, Rib Grass and Narrow Dock. 


The Yosemite National Park now embraces parts of forty- 
two townships, covering about 1,500 square miles, or 960,000 
acres, from which is to be deducted the Yosemite grant of 
36,000 acres. About 700,000 acres of the National Park is 
mountainous, well watered, and heavily timbered with Pine, 
Fir, Spruce, Hemlock, Tamarack, Oak, Cedar, Madrofia, 
Laurel, Sequoia, and Mountain Mahogany. Two hundred 
and sixty thousand acres are composed of mountain-valleys, 
meadows, lakes, etc. 


The very first entry in the first book of the Plymouth Colony 
Records is an incomplete list of the ‘‘ Meersteads and Garden- 
Plotes of those which came first, layed out 1620.” The per- 
sons here referred to are, of course, the famous band who 
were brought by the Mayflower on her first voyage. They 
had been grouped in nineteen families, and the houses to 
which these ‘‘Garden-Plotes”” were attached were built along 
both sides of what is now Leyden Street in Plymouth. 
‘‘ Meerstead,” usually spelt ‘‘ Merestead,” is an old word for 
farm. 


We have received, from a correspondent in Santa Barbara, 
a spray of the Black Wattle (Acacia decurrens), and, in spite of 
their long journey, the flowers are still bright and beautiful. 
The trees are very floriferous, and the long racemes of clear, 
yellow flowers, hanging among the pale green and finely 
cut foliage, present a very beautiful appearance. The tree is 
graceful and symmetrical, and it is now attracting great atten- 
tion in California on account of its economical value. Its bark 
is so rich in tannin that it is now being planted in Australia 
and New Zealand by the thousand acres. 


In a recent issue of the Botanischen Centra/lblatt it is stated 
that Dr. Dieck, the well-known dendrologist of Zoeschen, 
Germany, brought home some very interesting plants from 
those districts of Pontus and Western Caucasus which he visited 
last summer. Among them are living specimens of about 
seventy varieties of Roses, and specimens of Acer 7rautvetteri, 
of Rhododendron Ungeri and R. Smirnovi, of the remarkable 
Chestnut-oak of Koch (Quercus Pontica), and of the genus 
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Orphanidesia, belonging to the Zricacee, which had never 
been collected since it was first discovered by Balansas. 
Most of those plants, it is announced, Dr. Dieck will be pre- 
pared to distribute during the coming spring. 


A Bulletin, recently issued by Professor E. W. Hilgard, 
contains brief descriptions of the Port and Sherry Grapes 
which are now known to be growing in California. Of the 
Port wine varieties six are named, and of the Sherry and 
Madeira varieties nine are described. An essential advan- 
tage possessed by these grapes over those of the Claret and 
Bordeaux types is, that they resist, to an extraordinary degree, 
the influences under which wines made from grapes of the 
latter types become vinegar. Instead of this they undergo, 
under the continued_action of warm air, the change to the 
true Sherry and Port flavors. 


One would hardly expect from Edgar Allan Poe a panegyric 
on the art of gardening, yet who has written more sympathet- 
ically of the art than he in this passage from the Domain Y 
Arnheim? ‘No definition,” it runs, ‘‘ has spoken of the land- 
scape-gardener as of the poet; yet it seemed to my friend that 
the creation of the landscape-garden offered to the proper 
muse the most magnificent of opportunities. Here, indeed, 
was the fairest field for the display of imagination in the end- 
less combining of forms of novel beauty, the elements to enter 
into combination being, by a vast superiority, the most glo- 
rious which the earth could afford. In the multiform and 
multicolor of the. flowers and the trees he recognized the 
most direct and energetic efforts of Nature at physical loveli- 
ness. And in the direction or concentration of this effort—or, 
more properly, in its adaptation to the eyes which were to 
behold it on earth—he perceived that he should be employing 
the best means, laboring to the greatest advantage, in the ful- 
fillment not only of his own destiny as a poet, but of the august 
purposes for which the Deity had implanted the poetic senti- 
ment in man.” 


The industry known as “‘truck-farming” has been made, 
for the first time, the subject of the census investigation, and 
a preliminary report, prepared by Mr. J. H. Hale, has been 
received at this office. Truck-farming, as considered in this 
bulletin, is distinguished from market-gardening by the fact 
that it is carried on, in favored localities, at such a distance 
from market that transportation by water or by rail is required. 
Market-gardening proper is confined to local markets, where 
the grower uses his own team for transporting his products 
to the retailerorthe consumer. Truck-farming, as a business, 
is largely the creature of the transportation companies, and it 
has grown up almost entirely since the year 1860, During 
the census year it required the labor of 216,765 men, 9,254 
women and 14,874 children, aided by 75,866 horses and mules, 
working $9,000,000 worth of implements upon 534,440 
acres of land, valued at $70,156,300; and the total production, 
after paying freight and commission, amounted to $76,517,155. 
The total acreage of some of the leading vegetables grown on 
truck-farms is as follows : Asparagus, 37,970; Cabbage, 77,000 ; 
Spinach, 20,000 ; Celery, 15,000; Water Melons, 114,000; Peas, 
56,000; Sweet Potatoes, 28,000; Tomatoes, 22,000; miscel- 
laneous vegetables, 82,000. 


From correspondents in several of the principal cities we 
learn that the volume of the Easter flower trade throughout 
the country has been larger than usual and that prices have 
been fair in spite of unfavorable weather in many places. The 
practice of making presents of growing plants has increased 
so of late years in many cities, notably in Boston and Philadel- 
phia, that florists have been compelled to open temporary stores 
in addition to their regular places of business to accommodate 
the increased trade. Some of these retail dealers have dis- 
posed of as many as a thousand pots of Easter Lilies, not to 
speak of a great variety of other plants in bloom. There are 
few changes in the list of flowers grown and sold for this fes- 
tival. The larger and coarser Lilium Harrisii seems to have 
quite crowded the old Ascension Lily, and it undoubtedly will 
continue to hold its place as an early-flowering plant, although 
there is an increased demand reported for Lilium longifiorum 
in some places. In this city the only thing in the way of nov- 
elty among Easter plants observed was Garden Anemones. 
Large pots of these plants in bloom are very beautiful, and 
they are practically new to the flower-buying public here. In 
the decorations of churches and other large places it is grati- 
fying to see Acacia pubescens used more largely, as its delicate 
inflorescence helps to relieve arrangements which otherwise 
would appear heavy. Few Palms, beside the ordinary trade 
varieties, were noticed in Easter decorations, but an increased 
use of Araucarias was very apparent. 
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GARDEN AND FOREST FOR 18o1. 


> 
T fourth volume of Garpen anp Forest began with the issue for January 7th. During the year the same 

high standard and variety will be maintained which have given to GarpEN AND Forest an unrivaled 

position among horticultural journals. It is recognized, at home and abroad, as one of the foremost periodi- 
cals of the time. Its scope is comprehensive. It treats of the art and of the science of gardening. It 
considers all subjects interesting to horticulturists, landscape-gardeners, students of garden plants, lovers of nature, 
and owners of country homes in all parts of the American continent. It is the only journal published in the 
United States which discusses comprehensively questions relating to our forests as they affect the welfare of the 
individual and of the nation. It keeps its readers informed of all that is novel and significant in the forests and 
gardens of the world. It illustrates new and rare plants, and its pictures of garden and natural scenery are 
believed to be unequaled by those in any journal of its character. Among its regular contributors are the foremost 
botanists, horticulturists, landscape-gardeners, and the most successful and experienced practical gardeners in the 
United States. Many distinguished foreign experts contribute to its pages. 

GARDEN AND Forest is under the editorial direction of Professor C. S. Sarcent of Harvard College, assisted by 

Professor A. S. Pacxarp of Brown University and Professor Wau. G. Fartow. of Harvard College. 
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As indicative of the value and usefulness of GARDEN AND FOREST, attention is invited to the 
following extracts from the press: 


A delightful weekly companion.—Harper’s Weekly. | 
Excellent above any publicatiog* of the kind in this country.—7Zhe | 
Nation, N. Y. | 


We cannot recall a poor illustration or a poor criticism in its | 
columns.—Rochester Post-Express. | 


Adapted to a constituency of the most cultivated taste.— Springfield | 
Republican. 
Is the best paper of its class in the language.—W. Y. Sun. 


Its crisp and fresh text is almost as good as a visit to the country.— | 
N. Y. Tribune. 


The arbiter in matters of taste involving trees, flowers, parks and | 
the laying out of grounds.— Boston Transcript. 

Its writers are authorities in their lines and the illustrations are very 
artistic.— Springfield Union. 

Has an assured air of mastery in its wide and fascinating field.— 
Harper's Weekly. ; 

Stands at the head of all publications in its field.— Toledo Blade. 

Careful and scientific, without being prosy.—Rochester Herald. 

The leading journal of horticulture.—Philadelphia Press. 


Is written not for the professed botanist alone, but for all those who | 
delight in flowers.—W. Y. Times. 


Holds one of the very first places in periodical horticultural litera- 
ture.—Revue Horticole, Paris, France. 


Permeated with a spirit of knowledge and refinement.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, London. 


Far in advance of any horticultural journal.— Boston Advertiser. 





Its literary quality is a noteworthy feature of the journalism of the 
day.— The Critic, N. Y. 

Remarkable for the rare excellence of its illustrations.—Buffalo 
Courier. 

By extraordinary merit it has gained extraordinary prominence.— 
Buffalo Express. 

No more important work can be named for American readers.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

Easily the first paper that has ever undertaken to journalize the 
literature of the garden and the woods.—J. Y. Mail and Express. 


No person interested oo or forestry can afford to do 
r 


without it.—. Y. Lumber Trade Fournal. 


A valuable publication and always interesting.—Zvery Evening, 
Wilmington, Det. 


The ablest and most attractive paper of its kind that ever appeared 
in the United States.—7Zroy Telegram. 


The landscape views are a surprise in their delicacy of finish.— 


| Buffalo Courier. 


In its field it stands without a rival in Europe or America.—Sunday 
Times, Creston, Io. 


The refined and educated exponent of life suburban.— Zhe Amer- 
ican Home. 


Its success is certainly indicative of a larger and more intelligent 
popular interest in gardening.—W.. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

Every article exhibits careful thought and stamps the fact of the 
usefulness of the publication upon the mind.—7Zo/edo Blade. 


WHAT REPRESENTATIVE READERS SAY: 


A publication of the highest value in its department, and an honor 
to the periodical literature of this country.—FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


Very attractive in appearance, of delightful variety, and of un- 
challenged authority.x—GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. 

Is taken in my family and read with much interest by 
consider it one of the very best publications of the kind 
seen.—SENATOR GEORGE F, EDMUNDS. ; 

It appeals with equal force to practical horticulturists and botanists 
pure and simple.—GEo. NICHOLSON, Supt. of Kew Gardens. 

A publication of great value to all interested in horticulture, arbor- 
iculture or landscape gardening.—ELLWANGER & BARRY. 

Is doing an extremely useful work for horticulture in America.— 
THOMAS MEEHAN. 

Every one who takes a genuine interest in American forests, or has 
an intelligent appreciation of the beauty and usefulness of trees, 
should be a reader of the paper.—RoserT Douc.as, 


us all. I 
have ever 





The best horticultural journal we have had in this country, and it 
certainly does not suffer fom comparisons made with the best foreign 
publications of this sort.—H. P. WaLcott, President of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. 

Deserves the support of all lovers of the floral kingdom, and I be- 
lieve that it is doing a public service in practical suggestions for the 
preservation of our forests, a matter of supreme importance to the 
American people.—REv. Morcan Dix, D.D. 


Is doing a wholesome work in teaching us to have a greater enjoy- 
ment in the artistic suggestion of Nature.—BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


One of the best teachers in matters of taste that we have ever had 
in this country. In its special branches it not only teaches the pub- 
lic, but teaches the teachers.x—RICHARD W. GILpDER, Editor of Zhe 
Century. : 

The very best of all the periodicals of its class coming to my table. 
I would rather lose all the others than it.—C. L. Warrous, Zale Presi- 
dent of the American Association of Nurserymen. 








GARDEN AND Forest, a weekly illustrated journal of Horticulture, Landscape-Gardening and Forestry. Sub- 


scription price, $4.00 a year, payable in advance. 


Postage to foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 additional. 


Single copies, 10 cents each. A /érial subscription for three months will be sent to any new subscriber for 50 cents. 


Address, 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., TrisuNE BuiLpinc, New York. 












CONCERNING 
Propagation of 
Plants. 


A COMPLETE HAND-BOOK OF PROPAGA- 
TION AND POLLINATION. 


HE NURSERY BOOK has been pre- 
pared with the utmost pains. It emhod- 
les the experiences of many experts, 
The author, Prof. L. H. Bailey, editor of 
The American Garden, has been engaged in its 
preparation for many months, and has visited 
many nurseries and specialists, pete og ma- 
teria n technical points outsi rac- 
tice, whole volume has been and 
criticised by Prof. B. M. Watson, of the Bussey 
Institution, one of the best propagators in this 
country. All available authorities have been 
consulted, and particular parts have been sub- 
mitted to experts. The fruit matter has had 
the criticism of leading nurserymen, and the 
head propagator of pootahiy the most impor- 
tant nursery in America has been freely con- 
— 1S Orchid matter has been prepared 
. Bean, of the Kew Royal Gardens. 
he ue in the nursery list, which gives 
the definite methods for each plant, have n 
read by at least four persons. The book is 
absolutely devoid of theory and speculation. 
It has nothing to do with plant physiology, nor 
with any abstruse reasons of plant growth. It 
simply tells plainly and briefly what every one 
who sows a seed, makes a cutting, sets a graft, 
or crosses a flower wants to know. It is en- 
tirely new and original in method and matter. 
The nearly 100 iRustrations are made espe- 
— for it, direct from nature. The book treats 
of all kinds of cultivated plants, fruits, vege- 
tables, greenhouse plants, hardy herbs, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, forest trees. 


CONTENTS. 


CuapTer 1.—SEEDAGE. Cuaprer IIL.—Laverace. 
CuapTer II.—SgPARATION. CuartTer 1V.—CutTrace. 


Cuarter V.—Grarrace. Including Grafting, Budding, 
Inarching, etc. 


Cuaprer Vi.—Nursery List. This is the great feature 
of the book. It is an alphabetical list of over 2,000 
» with a short statement telling which of 
pee operations described in the first five chapters are 
me in propagating them. The following entries 
give an idea of the method : 


ACER (Martz). Safindacea. Stocks are grown from 
- tified seeds, — should be sown an inch or two 
leep; or some species, as A. dasycarpum, come 
readily if seeds are ——~ sown as soon as ripe. 
Some cultural varieties are layered, but better plants 
are obtained by grafting. Varieties of native species 
are worked upon common or native stocks. The 
iy 89 sorts are winter-worked upon imported 
oo: stocks, either by whip or veneer- 
ordtion. te aples can also be budded in summer, 
nd they grow readily from cuttings of both ripe and 
soft wi 


PHYLLOCACTUS, PHYLLOCEREUS, DISO- 
CACTUS (Laar-Cactus). Cactea. Fresh seeds grow 
readily. Sow in rather sandy soil, which is well 
drained, and apply water as for common seeds. 
When the seed! ings appear, remove to a light posi- 
tion. Cuttings from mature shoots, three to six 
inches in length, root readily in sharp sand. Givea 
temperature of about ie Nagy ply only sufficient 
water to keep from ig. e cuttings are very 
juicy. they may be laid on dry vane for several days 

re planting. 


GOOSRBERRY, —Seeds, for the raising of new varie- 
ties, should be sown as soon as well cured, in a nomny 
or sandy soil, or they may stratified and sown 

together with the sand in the spring. Cuttings, six 

tight t inches long, of the mature wood, inserted 
two-thirds their length, usually grow readily, es- 

y if taken in August or September and stored 

ering wintes. Stro ow apy usually obtained 


by lay yers, and the ish —— S ering 
ways y avenes in e coun’ Mound-lay 
usually employed, the varieties 

wed to remain in lay: mmm = Bang Bes 
ro eile loty ons { (Fig. 27). Layered plants are 
usually set in rows for a yous after re- 


moval from the: stools. Green-layering during sum- 
mer is sometimes practised tor oo or rare varieties. 


Cuarter VII.—PoLiimation. 
Price, library style, cloth, wide margins, $1; 
Pocket style, paper, narrow margins, 50 cts. 
THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Times BUILDING, New York. 
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LPINES ae 
UB- ALPINES, ROSES wi eeenaliy Ene. We invite al 


ting Reses this to send 
Herbaceous, Bog 
Aquatic, F 
eases Feral, 


Catalogue, contains ac- 

of all the best varieties in cultiva- 

Catalogue of the kind 

Our little book of N FREE on application. 
i Nereerion 
Southwick, Mass. 


ELLWANGER J & BARRY, teonstecer, "8: 


Established over 50 


A CREAT INVENTION, 


The merits of which must Command Universal Use. 


“ NEPONSET” WATERPROOF FLOWER POTS 


Light, Handsome, 
Clean, Durable, 
Cheap, Unbreakable. 


Sole Manufacturers: 


F.W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass. 


; Wholesale Agents: 
R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO., S. Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


AUGUST ROLKER & SON, Station E, New York City. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES, CIRCULARS, ETC. 


BURPEES3552s FEW EQUALI NONE BETTER! 


SEEDS 












a ie & PHILADELPHIA. 


WHY ARE SOME PEOPLE ALWAYS LATE?—Th never look ahead nor think, People 
have been known to wait till season, run to the grocery for hey me seeds, and then over it for 12 
months, rather than stop and t! jake what they will want for the garden, If it is Flower or Vegetable Seeds, Plants 
Bulbs, or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send ro cents for Vicx’s Frorat Guipg, 
deduct the ro cents from first —— it costs — This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 incash 
Ean iums to those sending club ord ers, $1000 izes at one of the State Fairs. Grand offer, chance for all. 
ade in different shape from ever before ; 100 pages 84x10% inches. JAMES VICK,SEEDSMAN, Rochester, X. ¥. 





V H. HALLOCK & SON wish to call the attention of the trade and general 
e public to their exceedingly large stocks of 


BULBOUS, TUBEROUS AND HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 


and beg to ones 3S a trial order. 
GLADIOLI, extra choice named sorts, in over 1,500 vari 
SHOW WHITE (WEW). The best Wine Gladoli for forcing. Our mixtures of the above 
eMPPrE Doubleand Single. Ov ed varieties, The largest and fi 
le and Sin. eT 500 named v: ies. and finest stock in this country. 
A very collection of all the finest sorts. 
SIBERICA. One of the most showy of all Irises, color Purple. 
LILIES. Our Lily Farm is replete with over soo varieties of all most choice and latest importations from 
welds cm tae Ee { HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUS, Bto., commonly known 
o co AR 
Dutch —_ oor Fall Plantin Pon's Spring. display. In our Herbaceous Grounds we have a shave a lange and 
coeeeten HARDY PLANTS, h for a whole season flowering cannot be surpassed. rauck 


DAHLIAS. ~ th d tock prises 1 rieti he cream of 
We w over three acres, and our s com nearly 1,000 varieties, t! thie 
country and also of growers. Catalogues and Special Prices on epplication to 


V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 


BULB GROWERS AND EXPORTERS, 
QUEENS, N. Y. 


For GREENHOUSES, GRAPERIES, CONSERVATORIES, 
HOTHOUSES AND HOTBEDS, 
VANHORNE, GRIFFEN & CO. 
Importers of French Glass. Also American Window Glass. 


Special Importation for Ros for Rose-house purposes. 
181, 188, 1385 & 187 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK CITY, 
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CHEAP OFFERS 


OF STOVE PLANTS, 


ORCHIDS, 


Greenhouse Plants. 
Also Choice Kinds in Great Variety 


PALMS, CATTLEYAS, 
DISAS, CAMELLIAS, 
FERNS, Etc. 


J. BACKHOUSE & SON’S 


CATALOGUE 
Sent on application FREE to any part of the World. 


ax When in Europe do not Fail to 
Visit 


The York Wurseries, 


(4 hours by rail only from London or Liverpool.) 
Correspondence invited. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 


HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS 


CHRISTMAS ROSES, ETC, 
Now ready, and will be forwarded Free on application 
FINEST AND RICHEST STOCKS IN EUROPE. 
Correspondents in all parts. 


| BACKHOUSE € SOK 


YORK, ENCLAND. 


a@ ORDER EARLY. 


NUT TREES. 


.—Japan Mam- 

moth and 
' Walnuts, bs 
o and Kieffer Pears, leas. 


and. other nes bie Spoaitias. Seal 
ts, Grapes, etc. Fruit, Shade 
' and Met Tree, Denamental Shrabe, 
Vines, etc. Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 


WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


The Picturesque Route of America. Via Niagara 
FPalis or Chautauqua Lake. An Enchanting Pano- 
rama of Mountains, Forests and Streams. 

SOLID TRAINS between New York and C “ 
No change of cars. VESTIBULED LIMIT 
(strictly first-class), without extra charge for fast 
time and superior service. 

W. C. RINEARSON, General Passenger Agent. 


Accomac Nurseries. 


2,000,000 Strawbe Plants, over 
Cloud, $1.25; Haverland, $2.00; and ‘haar tatty. 
$3.00 (to the trade), Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Vege- 

table Plants of all kinds in season. Surplus stock of 
Moor’s Early Grape. Catalogue free. 


McMATH BROS., Onley Va. 
For ame and Stock Fanciers, 
RINTING 2222-2255 
P eum, Fruit ¢ Growers, Farm- 
ers, ote., = specialty, We have « large lin give 4 


euto fet Soeseroting r work. Samples free. Outs for 
Sevan Reoran, — my oF sr handy 


Deen's Electric Printing W orks, Syracuse, N. 


N.Y. Engraving = Printing Co. 


PHOTO-PROCESSES. 


ENGRAVED PLATES FOR ALL ILLUSTRATIVE PURPOSES. 


320-322 Pearl Street, 
NEw Torx 


bine Hoty BEE oy Japan | and 
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REER’S s 


PLANTS 


DREER’S GAR GARDEN CALENDAR or 1891 postnes epee 
DREER, 71 


Consultation Free, at or by = 
Book om all Skis tessa apa? ee 
Treatment 
PM me i, WOODBURY, 
125 W. 424 St., N.¥. city. \ 


FAY CURRANT 


HEADQUARTERS. 
NEW GRAPES fatind sameness 


FS Bethe Hose recd, Eaton, & QUARTERS 

Well 

ARGE TREES.::::: 

speci- 

| ARGE TREES. :::: 
size; Nursery Trees, recentl 


a best varieties —y-4 Ma. les, Beech, 


, Pines, Thuyas. 
‘Also Too: of Flowering Shrubs and Vines 
Come and examine the stock, or correspond with me. 


SAMUEL C. MOON,Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
OnN. Y. Division of P. R. R., thirty miles from 


ARDY FLOWERING SHRUBS & VINES 


An Immense Stock of the finest varieties. 


Caiaiogwee The WM. H. MOON CO., Morrisville, Pa. 


SUGAR MAPLE TREES. 


100,000 Seed! for 


and small. Large 
sical nvees very cheap. roo varieties of Evergreens 


and Ornamental Trees of all sizes at low rates. Cata- 
logue Free. GEO. PINNEY, Wis. 


SEEDS. 


Annual a CATALOOUE is 
My now ready 
the leading and ane 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 
FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
aearly everything else in my line of business. . 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


RAPE. ES: ‘y, net of Il boot for 34 ease 
Concord. Moores 

Early, ride 
Solaeeas Red,Green Mountain, 
pr Ghamplon, Raton Baton, an veto. inde ; Triumph and 
Servlesend Binem and Bieckwerien 3 Best _faepberrien, Bure 


alogue free. GEO, W, CAMPBELL, Delaware, 0 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED. 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y., 
offer 


Rhododendrons 


of American grown hardy sorts. 


Hardy Azaleas. 


For other rare and old plants, see Catalogue. 
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CARDEN 


SEEDS, 


,BULBS. and R R equisites. 


+- We 
edition Free, 
PA, 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
Sealp. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 


GRAPES 


EBs" 50: SOSsseLyN Fi FREDONIA’) AL 
REES RARE, CHOICE AND 
HARDY: also the Best 

SHRUBS, VINES and 
FRUITS in quantity. 


The finest Japan Maples, hard Assioes, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Roses, Evergreens, Trees for Avenue 
or Street Planting» Choice Collection of Native ~ 
baceous Plants. Extra Fore’ 

Catalogues and full particulars on application. 


FRED. W. KELSEY, 145 Broadway, New York. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
To Enjoy a Cup of Perfect 
Tea, A TRIAL ORDER 
of 34% pounds of Fine Tea, either 
Qolong, Japan, Imperial, Gunpow- 

der, Young Hyson, Mixed, Englis 
— or Sun Sun Chop, sent 
. E mail on receipt of $2.00, Be 

particular aud state what kind of Tea 

est inducement ever offered to get o 
brated Teas, Coffees and Baki: 
— address THE GREAT 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 32 Vesey St., New York. 


FOR SALE! 
VERYTHING for THE GARDEN 


First-class Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


Priges Low. Stock delivered on premises of customers. 
Salesmen Wanted. 


J, AUSTIN SHAW, 926 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Cedar Fenee. 


Pickets woven into stout Galvanized Wire 
Cables. Cheap, lasting, and easily erected. 
100 FOOT ROLL, 4 FEET HIGH, 
PRICE, $4.25. 


PETER DURYEE & CO., 215 Greenwich St., 
NEW YORE. 


‘ou want. Great- 
ers for our cele- 
Powder. For full tw 

ERICAN TEA 


“Readers of GARDEN AND FOREST are 
requested to mention that paper in cor- 
responding with advertisers. 


fiat SUPERIOR 


RAPID PROCESS OF 
PHOTO- ENGRAVING 
FOR ALL ARTISTIC 
AND MERCANTILE 
PRPS 
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THRIP JUICE. Pe i nes Peel 
Liquid Insecticide for Scale, Insects, k i bese 7 to 





Mealy Bugs and Caterpillars. 1 r / , 40 cents each; 


TOBACCO EXTRACT COMPOUND. three for $1.00; 
For ane and syringing to destroy 


















Aphides, Red Spider, Blight and Mildew. ~ 
regu- 
SCROFULARIA. oe Mi i order fra 
For Carpet Beetle, Roaches, etc. white, with foliage ie go _picat ws 
of tallic blue, and at 
POWDERED TOBACCO. sccncnapee Sestomtiy uasalh iy fr U. wa 
Neither dust nor dirt, but fine tobacco. 






“we 
GRAPE DUST. ~ have given it. The flowers are of largest 
A specific for Mildew on Roses, Grapes, size and of exquisite clove fragrance. 
berries, etc. D discening. suitable for summer or winter 


COPPER COMPOUND 


condition you this a 


SOLUTION OF COPPER. 
WOULD YOU LIKE 


For Mildew, Blight and Rot. 
& 
A NICE CARDEN? |The Gill ners — 


if so, raise PERFECT are clean and inodor- 
mys ; a ER Romenisties 39 & 41 Park Place, New York. 
8, oe se. 
Not For sale 


sod |PHOTO-ENGRAVING by all Modern Processes. 


circular tolling how ‘cme. | Cuts from Photographs, Pen and Ink and 
W.S. POWELL&CO. | Crayon Drawings, Wood Cuts, Eto., by Zino 
‘ertilizer Mfrs. Etching, Photo-Electrotyping and Haif-Tone. 

Md. 


























, For pamphlet on killing Insects and Fungus, address 


BENJ. HAMMOND, 


Slug Shot Works, FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Mention GARDEN AND Forest. 
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Are told about in the book A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture, 
and illustrated with charming pictures. Why they are the most 
delightful of all gardens, and the making of and caring for them, is 
fully set forth. Some notable Amerioan gardens are described and illus- 
trated—Col. Powell’s, Mr. Louis Lorillard’s, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt’s, 
and other gardens at Newport and Mr. Chas. A. Dana’s famous place on 
Long Island. The owner or projector of a fine suburban place can find no 
greater inspiration and help than this book, and any one interested in 
gardens or garden literature, will be charmed with it. The profuse illus- 
trations, actual garden scenes, are drawn by W. Hamilton Gibson, Alfred 
Parson and others. Typographically, the book is all the printer’s art can 
make it, and is as dainty and elegant as a gift book. The price, 25 cents, like the book, is unique—there is no pub- 
lisher’s profit in it. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

















ON SALE AT 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, B. A. ELLIOTT COMPANY, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 62 Sixth Street, 






New YORK. : i PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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THE SILVA OF NORTH AMERICA: Soenol) 
A Description of the Trees which grow naturally in North America, : 
exclusive of Mexico. ( (f bf és ri. 
By CHARLES SPRAGUE SARGENT, 


old Arboretum of Harvard University. 
Wlustrated with Figures and Analyses drawn from Nature by CHartes Epwarp Faxon, and 


engraved by PHILIBERT and EvGENE PIcarT. Jn twelve volumes, quarto, each containing 
Fifty Plates. Price, $25.00 each. Vol. 1. now ready. INDI A PONGEES 
PROFESSOR SARGENT is recognized as the highest authority on this subject. His . 


ition as director of the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard University, his opportuni- 
fies while in Government employ for exploring forests and cuagiag trees in all parts CORAHS. 

of the country, specially qualify him for this work. His descriptive text is sup-| A fine assortment of the latest 
plemented by superb illustrations, drawn and engraved on copper by the best of Spring Printings has been added 
artists. No pains or cost has been spared in gathering the materials and in the| this week. These goods are un- 


mechanical execution of this great work. rivalled for durability and wear. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. is 


ee at te ts Rem Yor Proadwoay K 19th ot. 


THE 
EGYPTIAN LOTUS NEW YORK. 
Or the Sacred Lotus of India, China HITCHINGCS & Co. 


and Japan, is 
HARDY IN THE UNITED STATES. ee 
Greenhouse Heating 


Rare Water-Lilies,) sess. 


Heapoquantens For Aquatic Prants. : Base-Burning Water 


ay nag in ime Leng | Weter-S Give — India, Heaters for Small Con- 
Blue from Egypt, Purple from Zan r, te from many . 

countries ; the Hardy nk Water-Lily ; new Hardy Yellow servatories. 

Water-Lily. All easily cultivated, and becoming increas- 

ingly popular. 


Our Colored Pilate of the pPtian Lotus 
(14 x dg ee ae the flower at size. “—~ siine- 
trat Catalogue contains directions for culture, ° 
and full iemation with prices of plants. Catalogue, Corrugated Fire 
with Colored Plate, sent for six cents. Catalogue, without ‘ 
plate, sent free. Box Boilers for 


We offer also “‘ THE DUCK PLANT” (aristolochia 
grandiflora), a climbing vine bearing flowers of the large Greenhouses 
size and perfect shape of a living duck or a pelican. 


<a > (See GARDEN AND Forest for December 1oth, 1890.) 


STURTEVANT, Borpentown, New Jersey; Horticultural Arehiteeture 


Or (for the Pacific Coast), Box 404, Station C, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. AND BUILDING. 


Efforts made by us to introduce 


THE OA Ex = __ | reenbonses Conservatories, Palm Houses ct, 


y tal gardening have been so successful that our Catalogue describes now Forty kinds | Erected complete, or the Structural Iron work shipped 
aepesisite — “that we have for sale. Our -_ 3 ready for erection, with plans, details, and full totiec- 


, with pia 
Pin Oak, Scarlet Oak, Swamp White Oak @ Red Oak|“™° "Osh Builder to erect same. 


are especially fine this season. Our EMustrated Catalogue (price 6 cts.) will be worth HITCHINGS & C0., 
examining by all lovers of trees, shrubs, fruits, or out-door plants of any kind. No. 233 Mercer Street, New York. 


THOMAS MEEHAN & SON, Germantown, Phila, | s<24 Fou cents postage tor mustrated Catalogue. 
SPHCIAL NOTICE. 


STANDARD FLOWER Pots. 


Having an extra large stock of Standard Flower Pots on hand, and wishing to reduce the same to 
make room for extensive alterations and improvements, we wish to notify the trade that we offer them from 
now until May 25th, 1891, Special Inducements in the way of Cut Prices. We defy all compe- 
tition, secure lowest freight rates, deliver free on board, and make no charge for packages. These pots are all 
Standard Sizes, of the best quality. Special quotations given to buyers of large quantities. When writing 
us, please give quantity and sizes desired, that we may quote you special prices. Do not fail to avail yourself 
of this extraordinary low offer. For prices, address 


THE WHILLDIN POTTERY Co., 


713 & 715 Wharton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





